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* Is Your School Ready for the A-Bomb ?— Wilson 


* What Can School Board Members Do to 
Answer Criticisms of Public Education? —Melbo 


* Popular Summer Day Camp in Normandy —Vonckx 


* Military Deferment of College Students — Fitzpatrick 
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This 32’x60’x10’ Butler rigid frame building The clean, trim exterior presents an attractive 
provides increased classroom facilities for modern appearance, and the windows are ar- 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. Ga. ranged to provide ample lighting and ventilation. 


for Gymnasiums... 


(Left) Gymnasium and auditorium facilities are 
combined in Butler Building used by Suring, Wis., 
school. Combination bowstring truss and rigid 
frame construction assures maximum usable space. 

















For Auxiliary Buildings... — 


(Right) At Monticello, lowa, this Butler Building 
is used as school bus garage and repair shop. 
The straight sidewalls and clearspan construction 
provide pienty of room for maneuvering vehicles. 


Hundreds of schools, colleges, universities across 


the nation use Butler Buildings for practically 

UY every purpose ... and save up to 50% over costs 

of conventional construction. Butler Buildings 

* * are fire-safe, weathertight, permanent . . . ready 

St Bo { : hI | "1 S to occupy in days instead of weeks. For complete 
€é eee sales and erection service on Butler Buildings to 

fit your school’s needs and your board’s budget, 

see your Butler distributor, or write today to 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. SB25, 7311 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. ° Birmingham, Ala. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
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KAHN & JACOBS « architects 


Pe en yeh> 


JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES «+ engineers 


GEORGE A, FULLER CO, + general contractor 
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JARCHO BROTHERS + plumbing contractor 


NEW YORK PLUMBERS SPECIALTIES CO., INC. 
plumbing wholesaler 
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THIS FINE BUSINESS HOME IS "JUST A FEW STEPS TO EVERYWHERE” 


100 PARK AVENUE! “gies 


ONCE THE RENDEZVOUS OF GAIETY AND WIT 


Oldtimers who now enter 100 Park Avenue may recall names and 
events which brought much fame to New York’s grand old Murray 
Hill Hotel, but memories of those fabulous times are quickly for- 
gotten in the presence of integrated architectural beauty and 
modern business home efficiency. 

\s this New York address is famous, so are many product names 
found throughout the new 36-story building. Prominent among 
them is SLOAN FLUSH VALVE—a name placed there by its long- 
standing reputation for complete satisfaction. This reputatiom gave 
Sloan the unapproached leadership which has been maintained 
throughout the years, and which explains why... 





SLOAN VALVE COMPANY - CHICAGO : ILLINOIS 


Stith THE ROYAL is suitable for installation in 

every type of building. It needs no adjustment and 
more SLOAN VALVES will deliver a uniform flush at all pressures between 
10 and 100 pounds. 


are sold than all other makes combined 
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EFORE you buy school bus 
Bb tires, you want to be sure 
you are getting the best. Sure of 
their safety features—sure of 
their dependability—and above 





all, sure they'll give you trouble- 
free mileage for a long, long time 
to come. How can you be sure? 
All you have to do is remember 


that now, as for a long time past, 


BE SURE—BE SAFE 
GET GOODYEARS: 





Goodyear tires are First Choice 
of experienced operators. 


More people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind 





NEW HI-MILER RIB TREAD 


Provides premium performance at regu- 
lar prices! New flatter zigzag tread means 
more road grip on traction wheels—gives 
extra-long, smooth-rolling service on front 
wheels. 


NEW HI-MILER XTRA TRED 


As much as 50% deeper tread gives 
super-mileage plus super-traction. We 
believe Xtra Treds will outwear any other 
heavy tread tire made. They cost only 
122% more—give up to 50% more mileage! 


DOUBLE -DUTY ROAD LUG 


This remarkable dual purpose bus tire 
is of tough construction and features a 
special tread design that provides excep- 
tional traction on unpaved roads, as well 0: 
long, smooth mileage on the highway 


GOODFYEAR 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"'—Every Sunday—ABC Network 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, May, 
Entered as Second-Class Matter March 17, 1891, 
United States, Canada, and countries of the Pan-American Union, $3.00 per year. In Foreign Countries, $3.50. Single copies, 35 cents 


1951, Vol. 122, No. 5 


at the Post Office at Milwaukee 1, Wis., 


Published monthly by The Bruce Publishing Co., 


under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Price 


Hi-Miler, Xtra Tred, Road Lug—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, A*'o" Ohi 


400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee Wis 
In the 
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USED TO BE drafts and chill air were part of 
ventilation. Above you see the usual air flow 
as it sweeps dangerously over pupils. 
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NOW YOU SEE how DRAFT | STOP prevents 
drafts and cold rushes of air before they 
Start. No school can be called modern” un- 
less the DRAFT |STOP System is in service. 
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[ TOO MANY schoolrooms, the desk row by the win- 
dows is dangerous. Draft Row condemns pupils to dis- 
comfort, inattention, often illness. This problem, created by 
today’s large window area, has been solved. The new Herman 


Nelson DRAFT | STOP System stops drafts! 


Automatically controlled temperatures and a fundamental 
improvement in modern heating and ventilating make 
DRAFT | STOP the system that is definitely different, abso- 
lutely unmatched in performance. Send now for booklet ex- 


plaining DRAFT |STOP in detail. Write Dept. AJ-5. 


HERMAN NELSON 


Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


PLANTS IN MOLINE, ILLINOIS AND LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
























Built to provide the utmost in safety and comfort—long 
life and lower operating costs—Oneida Safety School Bus 
Bodies offer educators a new, road-tested dollar value 


based on performance records throughout the country. 


Available in a range of capacities up to 72 passengers, 
Oneida Bodies are engineered to fit the leading bus chassis 


makes with accuracy, balance and streamlined design. 


Exclusive features of design and construction, pioneered 
by Oneida, create an overall quality that assures maxi- 
mum protection to children and top security for the 


taxpayers’ vital investment in school transportation. 


THE ONEIDA “UTILITY” BUS BODY FOR 
SMALL STUDENT LOADS 





Oneida Utility School Bus Bodies are ideal for conditions 
where other coaches are too large for economical opera- 
tion. Roomy yet compact, 16 to 24 passengers can be 
easily accommodated, depending on the seating basis. 
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Fine craftsmanship has been the hallmark of Oneidaf 
more than a century. Oneida Safety School Bus Bodie 
tough, strong, rugged —are geared to the nation’s needs 
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A CRADLE OF STEEL FROM WHEEL TO WHEE 


The exclusive Oneida integrated frame constructiol 
provides ‘‘A Cradle of Steel from Wheel to Wheel.” Th 
interlocking heavy-gauge steel structural members a 
double-riveted body panels create a self-supporting bod 
of great strength. 


BE SAFE... 


SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISION 





geet ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
ECONOMY CANASTOTA e NEW YORK 
yy 





AY IN SCHOOL BUS SAFETY! 





masterpiece of precision engineering—the All-Steel 
eida Body has Flexi-Joint construction with 4 point 
pspension for mounting. This exclusive Oneida feature 
design provides a “go with the blow” —compensating 
ctor in joint and assembly construction that overcomes 
bad shock, stresses, strains and torsional twists. 

























universal, streamlined cowl—lustrous, durable finish 
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RANCE DOOR * Wide, two-step entrance 
rmits e.sy loading and unloading of 
lents. Vertical edges of doors have soft 
ber seals to protect children’s fingers. 
ietal co ortesy guard is between entrance 
ll and r vht front seat. 


'$ and 


safety with comfort. 


















DRIVER’S SEAT © It is adjustable up and 
down, backward and forward, to allow the 
individual driver easy reach of all controls. 
The deluxe swivel seat, which provides easy 
entrance and exit, is designed to combine 
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—heavy insulation—sturdy, interlocked roof, platform 
and body panel assembly—combine to make Oneida a 
body of unusual beauty and dependability. 


In the event of unforeseen damage, Oneida’s unique con- 
struction features and interchangeable parts allow quick, 
easy repairs with a minimum of “out-of-service”’ time. 


The extra-rugged Oneida Body is built to stand up under 
the hard daily grind over paved or rough roads. With 
every feature a safety feature Oneida challenges the 
consideration of school boards everywhere. 


ROOMY, COMFORTABLE INTERIOR 


Seat arrangements and window openings meet indi- 
vidual state requirements. Wide aisles and full 70” 
headroom allow rapid, unimpeded loading and unload- 
ing. All seats have web-type handholds to prevent 
accidents. Heavy, non-skid, ribbed aisle linoleum is an 
added safety factor. Continuous circulation of fresh air 
is maintained through roof ventilators. Air flow may be 
regulated by manually-operated grilles located inceiling. 





LEFT REAR EMERGENCY DOOR (optional 
equipment) * This type emergency exit door 
is located in the left rear quarter of the body 
and permits a rear seat across the full width 
of the body. This door is equipped with 
a three-point safety releasing mechanism. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISION 
Oneida Products Corporation, Canastota, N. Y. 










Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information and specifications on 
Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies. 


TT im 
Address Giieiasieniaa 

City_ denied Zone 
School District 
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... but modern schools demand the higher comfort standards of 


INANE, 


STEEL BOILERS 


What a change from Grandfather’s day, even from 
our father’s day! For today’s higher standards of 
heating comfort and greatly enlarged glass areas for 
better light put it squarely up to the boiler to pro- 
duce an ever increasing flow of dependable heat... 
and do it economically. 

The rugged steel dependability of Kewanee Boilers 
... their well known capacity to carry large overloads 
plus a long recognized reputation for economy of fuel 

. makes them first choice for heating our finest 
schools and other big buildings. 

Kewanee has kept pace with the need for more 
rugged, more efficient boilers . . . and so the preference 
for Kewanee becomes more pronounced year after year. 





5000 Series KEWANEE for low pressure 


For any fuel. Sizes to produce from 840,000 to 10,200,000 KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 
Btu hourly, or 3500 to 42,500 sq. ft. steam . . . a popular KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Kewanee Series for Schools. Eastern District Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 
Divison of Amimicay Rapatoe & Stavdard Senitary cosroesrion 


AucPaB&ubaituidudadia Sewing home and MAMMALY 


AMERICAN-STANDARD « AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS ~ DETROIT LUBRICATOR « KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER - 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMB/NG 





Crane Norwich lavatories are recognized for 
their quality features—for example: finest vit- 
reous china, spacious rectangular basin, Victor 
Magiclose self-closing faucets with working parts 
combined in a replaceable cartridge. Crane 


PERKINS & WILL, Chicago Sanitor Urinals with slope front and matching 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


COATH & GOSS, Chicago ani oe -_ . te avid. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR tation of the washroom. Available in acid 


resisting vitreous china or Crane Duraclay. 





seam covers contribute to the neatness and sani- 
STEWART & NEILSON, INC., Cary, Illinois 


PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTOR 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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Classroom... Gymnasium... Hallway... Kindergarten... Auditorium 


Trane Heating and Ventilating Serves Everywhere in the School 


More and more schools everywhere are finding the 
answers to their heating and ventilating problems in the broad 
Trane line. 


In Classrooms — A school designer in the Middle West 
wanted to use large glass areas in a new building. But big 
windows can create drafty rooms. Drafts were eliminated 
by Trane Unit Ventilators that conveniently blanket the win- 
dows while they provide warm, clean outside air to the 
classroom. 


In Gymnasiums — In a high school in Evanston, Illinois, 
they had a high ceiling gymnasium heating problem. Trane 
Projection Heaters hugging the ceiling drive heat down to 
floor line to keep thin clad players warm without interfering 
with flying basketballs. 


in Hallways — Extra heat was needed for a stair landing 
in a new school at Fort Wayne, Indiana, yet there couldn’t 
be any dangerous hot or sharp surfaces to harm youngsters 
hurrying to and from classes. A Trane Convector, the original 
heat-from-the-wall unit, was recessed below the window, com- 


Merle J. Abbett School, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Architect—F. W. Pohlemeyer, Ft 





pletely out of the way, and except for its warmth the children 
will never know it’s there. 


in Kindergartens — Like any other grade school, the new 
building at Glenview, Illinois, had to provide correct heating 
for the kindergarten kiddies who spend so much time on the 
floor. Trane Convectors, thanks to their unique method of 
heating, make floorline temperatures as comfortable as those 
six feet up — and without drafts of any kind. 


In Auditoriums — At New London, Texas, they wanted 
the safest possible heating and ventilating system in the 
school that replaced its explosion wrecked predecessor. Trane 
Unit Ventilators neatly tucked away under windows supply 
clean, tempered air to every room, even the auditorium. 

Whether it’s classroom, gymnasium, hallway, kinder- 
garten or auditorium, Trane heating and ventilating serves 
everywhere in the school. 


Whatever your heating, ventilating, cool- 
ing or air conditioning problem is, look 
for the answer in the complete Trane line. 


Wayne. Engineer—J. M. Rotz Engineering Co., Indianapolis 


Evanston Township High School, Evanston, II|. Architects and Engineers—Perkins & Will, Chicago. Mechanical Engineer—E. R. Gritschke, Chicago 
Clyde L. Lyon School, Glenview, lil. Architects and Engineers—Perkins & Will, Chicago. Mechanical Engineer—E. R. Gritschke, Chicago 
New London School, New London, Texas. Architect—Preston M. Geren, Ft. Worth. Engineer—Richard K. Werner, Ft. Worth 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 





THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS 
Eastern Mfg. Division 





Scranton, Pa 
Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Completely recessed into the wall, 
the Trane Convector gives these 
youngsters every available inch of 
floor space —and plenty of warmth. 


Warm floors and light without’ A lot of ventilation—quickly—will 
drafts. Those Trane Convectors un be the order when this hall fills up 
der the window make both possible The Trane Unit Ventilators will 
in this modern kindergarten meet that order 


OFFICES IN 80 U. S. AND 
10 CANADIAN CITIES 
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nouow-cone 7” poors 
have patented INSULOK CORES 











Hil 


Mengers patented Insulok Core—special inter- 














locking grid construction—34” surface width (on 


114” centers)—permits a stronger bond between 
core and faces... greater dimensional stability ... 


a lighter, more durable and trouble-free door. 


Mengel Flush Doors also provide many other ad- 
vantages. They are designed and built to the high- 
est standards of quality for extra durability, extra 
eye-appeal. Get all the facts, Write today for our 
new full-color descriptive A.I.A. catalog, includ- 


ing specifications, 


Plywood Diuision, THE MENGEL COMPANY, Loacsuclle 1, Kentucky 
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American-Stardard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 
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It’s American-Stardard Plumbing Fixtures 


in Sewickley Academy’s new wing, too 

















Sparkling, clean-looking fixtures like these 
Lucerne Lavatories in the Sewickley 
Academy encourage children to practice 
personal hygiene. Made of genuine vitreous 
china, the lavatories are easily cleaned, will 
retain their luster indefinitely. Fittings are 
non-tarnishing Chromard. 


@ Through years of hard service in the Sewickley Academy of 
Sewickley, Pa., American-Standard plumbing fixtures have proved to 
be durable, easy and economical to maintain. It was only natural, 
therefore, that American-Standard plumbing fixtures were again 
selected when a new wing recently was added to the school. 





You, too, will be assured years of trouble-free service if you install 
performance-proved American-Standard products when you build, 
add to, or modernize your school. And there's a complete line of both 
heating equipment and plumbing fixtures to choose from. 





LOOK FOR THIS OF MERIT 


Another handsome fixture in Sewickley 
Academy is this Neo-Toric Drinking 
Fountain. Fitted with anti-squirt bubbler, 
it features an angle stream, a sanitary 


This kindergarten washroom is equipped 
with plumbing fixtures especially de- 
signed for small children. The siphon 


Designed for easy access by students of all 
jet Devoro Baby Water Closet is only 10” 


sizes, these Chinal Urinals assure utmost 


safeguard since the water always falls 
clear of the fountain head. The Neo-Toric 
fountain is made of gleaming, hard-to-mar 
genuine vitreous china. 


high. The Lucerne Lavatory is wall-hung 
to facilitate floor cleaning. Both fixtures 
are made of durable, easy-to-clean, genu- 
ine vitreous china. 


sanitation. They're made of genuine vitreous 


china .. . will not stain or crack, will not ab- 
sorb odors. Flushing action is fast and 
efficient. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL SYSTEM CHOOSES 
* 
FIBERGLAS COATED FABRICS FOR CURTAINS 


AND DRAPERIES THAT ARE PERMANENTLY 








Here’s why school boards across the country 
are choosing curtains and draperies made with 
resin-coated fabrics woven of Fiberglas yarns: 

Coated Fiberglas fabrics are permanently fire 
resistant... they are soil resistant and clean 
easily ... absolutely will not stretch, shrink, or 
sag...are mildew- and rot-proof... completely 


OWENS-CORNING 
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FIBERGLAS 


* berglas is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of Owens- 
orning Fiberglas Corporation for a variety of products made 
of or with fibrous glass. 


FIBERGLAS IS IN YOUR LIFE...FOR GOOD! 
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Auditorium curtain and 

valence in this large city school 
auditorium is made of attractive, 
long-lasting Coated Fiberglas fabric. 


color-fast... and are competitive in price with 
conventional fabrics. 

Increasing military demands for Fiberglas 
Yarns are limiting the ability of coated fabric 
makers to supply all demands for this material. 
However, it will pay you to investigate its future 
availability and use. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Please give me details on Fiberglas coated fabrics and the names and 
addresses of suppliers. 
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Nature anticipated the 


modern school with— 


NORTHERN 


>, 


be wees, 


@ Cheerful brightness, restful resili- 
ency, lasting economy, commend the 
floor of Northern Hard Maple to the 
school planner. When these modern concepts of truly functional 
school design arrived, MFMA-graded Northern Hard Maple 
flooring was here to meet them squarely, on every count. Maple’s 
satin-smoothness comes from its dense, scar-resistant, non- 
splintering grain structure. Its accurate MFMA dimensioning 
and its own inherent stability make for good, tight, joints— 
hence, cleanliness and easy maintenance. Truly, Nature anticipated 
the advent of the modern school with ‘‘the finest floor that 
grows.’ Ask your architect about important savings through use 


Stage detail of the dual-use auditorium showing flexible- of the interesting “‘character’’ grades of MFMA maple. See 
unit platforms, maple-surfaced, adaptable to any needs SWEET’S Arch. 13i/MA. 

of choral activity or pageantry. The colorful red-and- ' 

black curtain was specially designed by Angelo Testa. 





Playroom-Gymnasium in new Blythe Park School, River- 
side, lll., floored with block-patterned Northern Hard 
Maple, Perkins & Will, Chicago, Architects-Engineers. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION FLOOR WITH onthe HARD M APLE 
Suite 588, “a ad od Ld Wacker Drive i tae atk meas 
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Insulux daylighted classroom in the James Vernor Elementary School, Detroit, Michigan. 
Architects: Eberle M. Smith Associates, Detroit; Contractors: Emil Van Sile Company, Detroit. 
This school was one of the original three Detroit Insulux Fenestration ‘‘test’’ schools. 


























GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 
THE SAME GOOD DAYLIGHT THAT DETROIT’S CHILDREN HAVE 


A few years ago, the Detroit Board of Education became gravely 
concerned with lighting conditions in Detroit schools. 


After long investigation, it incorporated Insulux Fenestration 
Systems in a group of three test schools. Results were so ex- 
cellent that glass block is being specified in practically all ot 
Detroit's new school buildings. 


Daylight Engineering can help you, too, to build schoolrooms 
with the right quality and quantity of daylight. An Insulux 
Fenestration System using the new Insulux Light Directing Glass 
Block No. 363 eliminates excessive glare, provides even, diffused 
daylight over all parts of the classroom even on the inner rows 
of desks, work tables and blackboards. 


If lighting conditions in your school buildings are poor, or if you are 
i & i 





planning to build, tind out all about the revolution in school daylighting 
Send for our new free booklet, ‘Better Light for Our Children 


A! ve, child néar ordinary window gets harsh brightness and glare, others é 
from high dearee of contrast, need overhead light. Right, light beams Write to Daylight Engineering Laboratory, Dept. AS-5, Box 1035, 
nsulux Glass Block No. 363. See how built-in prisms route light UP, Toledo 1, Ohio. Insulux Division, American Structural Products 
id it. Result is even, diffused light over all parts of classroom Company, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 





INS ULU X FENESTRATION SYSTEMS 
— by the pioneers of Daylight Engineering 
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Audible “humming” from a fluorescent ballast is highly annoying .. . yet some 
people believe this noise is an unavoidable part of fluorescent lighting. 


This is not true. Seldom do you hear a CERTIFIED BALLAST that is properly 
installed in a fixture. It operates efficiently and quietly. 


Freedom from noise is but one advantage of CERTIFIED BALLASTS. You also get... 


@ Maximum light output (poor ballasts may reduce light by 20%) 
@ Full lamp life (poor ballasts may shorten lamp life by %) 
@ Long, trouble-free, dependable service. 


CERTIFIED BALLASTS are made to exacting specifications, then tested and checked 
by Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc. 


@ Complete information on the types of CERTIFIED 
BALLASTS available from each participating man- 
ufacturer may be obtained from Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, Inc., East End Avenue at 79th Street, 
New York, New York. 


WY @ 









Participation in the CERTIFIED BALLAST program is 
open to any manufacturer who complies with the require- 
a ments of CERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS. 


ERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting 


CERTIFIED 


2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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right body 


cipline. 




















NATURAL SPACE 
ECONOMY 








BODY TONING BACK 


Encourages natural up- 
posture. . 
reduces fatigue im- 
proves classroom dis- 


ADJUSTABLE SEAT HEIGHT 


Quickly and securely accommodates 
seat height to student. Positive ratchet 
odjustment 


OFFSET MOVABLE PEDESTAL 


Non-marring, all-cround rubber shoes hug the floor 
resist pushing and ‘creeping’, yet desk may be easily 
moved when unoccupied 





Children are Variable... 
BARGEN DESKS ARE ADJUSTABLE! 


BARGEN 
DUAR - MOVABLE 


AD’ S'U'S‘T- ABLE 
PEDESTAL DESKS 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED TOP 


Top design affords full arm 
support for right or left handed 
students provides natural, 


pave 



























easy working position in- 
sures upright posture 


ADJUSTABLE DESK HEIGHT 


Positive cantilever 











adjustment assures 







correct working height for each student 
Top moves upward and outward or 
downward and inward to accommodote 
girth and trunk height of student 


AMPLE LEG ROOM 


Full leg-stretching room back- 
word or forward under 
desk ahead. No structural in- 
terference with leg move- 
ments 






















EASILY ADJUSTED SAVES SWEEPING TIME EASILY STACKED 





SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG! 


BARGEN-BUILT INDUSTRIES INC. nS ¥ 
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re in our American culture is there ntendents. which follows. is an effort to ana- 
illel in importance of influence yze conditions and needs in one state. A 
he superintendent of schools. He © similar study in any other state will probably 
he chief leader of the teachers; he — bring out similar problems and needs. 
CXC( e ina Ke ¢ Crp rise ) 
reer ees Che Situation Studied 
e ? tlue yg he gene er 
mu v qd tor o-ord r the | lr nere re ( es qd town 
ric meet many oO! 1 SOU i d ) Sle i lov gz supe endents 
eed he S hinally in egrali a id | ro the se. OF ‘ r ce co iplete 
i r in the continued develop- data were gathered. A number of schools 
he most distinctly American profes Which reported after it was considered wise 
g g d wit ne VSIS Were ( r 
K Of the eT ntende t ever ( ( ( ( d ot seem to eC ne re 
equently, he is the cente | vas gathered residents « 
S d ( » te ) chool trustees ( ( S t 
ke his position almost untenable. At tendents, or taken from official records 
compelled continuously to realize \s a basis of judgment, the analysis tre 
( ol one 1 d d ial to know supe! € dents’ salaries Ss col pared Wit! 
nd how to do ll of the endless those paid to teachers. Median teacher salaries 
he ought to do were determined for each school system. and 
erintendents of schools, the vast these medians were averaged for all schoo 
vhom deserve their positions ystems reporting for all the given city classi- 
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h t ¢ n repay The work they withit igiven city classifi ition was obtained 
tional leadership cannot be meas- Salary data were secured for the 1940-41 
( rs and cent 16-4 1 5] hool vears 
» defensible reason for our fail In the course of the investigation, it was 
erate ntendents it dol- necessary to use cost-ot! ving ndexes since 
e degre irate with their the index for the calendar vear 1940 (based 
ared with the total expenditure upon the 1935-39 average) was 100.2 and for 
hool system, what we pay our ad the calendar year 1941, 105.2, the index used 
indeed small. Our purpose for the school year 1940-41 was 102.7. Simi- 
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method seemed to be as reasonable as any 


secretary, Indiana School Boards Associa- 
fessor of 


other. The index for the last four months of 
Fducation at Indiana University, 


Ind 1950 was used for the 1950-51 school year, 
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spite of the fact that the index for the 
entire school year certainly will be higher. 

The distribution of salaries received in 
1940-41, 1946-47, and 1950-51 is shown in 
Table I. The table can be read as follows: 
The median salary of teachers in cities of 
less than 2500 population was $1,160 in 1940 
41, $1,976 in 1946-47, and $2,956 in 1950-51. 
The superintendents in the same cities aver- 
aged $2,317 in 1940-41, $3,480 in 1946-47, 


| 


nd $5,236 in 1950-51. The average salary 
for superintendents in all cities reporting was 
3.405 in 1940-41, $4,513 in 1946-47, and 





TABLE I. Distribution of Median Sala- 
ries for Classroom Teachers and Average 
Salaries for Superintendents 


S 
Citie Classroom Teacher Superintendents 
16K— 105 j 1946~ 1950~ 
, 5] 4] {7 5] 
S10] 31.976 $2.956 $2.317 $3,480 $5.236 
84 248 2,95 $4,082 5,919 
Six | 
50 3,494 4,465 6,520 
] 1 
] 1s5 l } S S3¢ 7.576 
l S 171 7.633 10.833 
] "a x 4 8.167 S343 ] ) 
citi $1,342 $2,124 $3,405 $4,513 $6,561 





lable II converts the salaries paid to teach- 
ers and superintendents in the school years 


shown nto levels Ot purchasing power tor 


the years 1935-39. In cities of less than 2500 
in population, the actual salaries of teachers 
shown in Table I were worth $1,130, $1,324, 
ind $1,682 respectively, as measured by 1935- 
39 dollars. Superintendents’ salaries were 


>, 229 


worth $2,256, $2,332, and $ 


, 


180 in the same 
cities for 1940-41, 1946-47, and 1950-51. For 












all cities the value of the median teacher’s 
salary increased from $1,307 to $1,424 by 
1946-47 and to $1,836 by 1950-51. 

Meanwhile, the average superintendent’s 
salary decreased in purchasing power from 
$3,315 to $3,025 by 1946-47 and increased 
o $3,734 by 1950-51. 





TABLE II. Median Salaries of Classroom 

Teachers and Average Salaries of Super- 

intendents Expressed in Terms of the 
Value of the 1935-39 Dollar 


re ¢ 
Citic Classroom Teachers Superintendents 
1940-— 1946- 1950— 1940— 1946— 1950- 
41 47 51 41 47 51 
2500- $1,130 $1,324 $1,682 $2,256 $2,332 $2,980 
2500-5000 1,232 1,397 1,849 2,881 2,736 3,369 
5000—- 
10,000 1,296 1,432 1,907 3,402 2,993 3,711 
10,000— 
30,000 1,509 1,444 1,831 4,224 3,597 4,312 
30,000- 
100,000 1,759 1,807 2,398 6,167 5,116 6,165 
100,000-- 1,973 2,050 2,442 7,952 6,590 7,928 
93 cities $1,307 $1,424 $1,836 $3,315 $3,025 $3,734 





Using the purchasing power of 1940-41 sala- 
ries as a base, we can now determine the per- 
centage of increase or decrease in the purchasing 
power of salaries in 1946-47 and in 1950-51. 
These computations are shown in Table III. 
Here we see that in cities of less than 2500 
in population, teachers’ salaries were worth 
17.2 per cent more in 1946—47 than in 1940 
41 and 48.9 per cent more in 1950-51 than 
in 1940-41. The superintendents’ salaries in 
the same cities were worth 3.4 per cent more 
in 1946-47 and 32.1 per cent more in 
1950-51. On the other hand in cities of 
over 100,000 in population, teachers’ salaries 
were worth 23.8 per cent more in 1950-51 
than in 1940-41, whereas superintendents’ 
salaries were worth .3 per cent less 

A satisfactory analysis of what has hap- 
pened cannot stop at this point. State and 
federal income taxes can be ascertained and 
deducted from contract salaries; these data 
can be converted into levels of purchasing 
power, and the percentage of increase or de- 
crease in the “take-home” purchasing power 
of salaries can thus be determined. To do so 
for all teachers and superintendents, regard- 
less of their marital and number of 
dependents, would require unjustifiable labor 


status 





TABLE III. Percentage of Increase or 
Decrease in Median Salaries of Teachers 
and Average Salaries of Superintendents 


Computed in Terms of the Purchasing 
Power of the 1935-39 Dollar 


Size of 
Cities Classroom Teachers Superintendent 
1946-47 1950-51 1946-47 1950-51 
2500 +17.2 + 48.9 + 3.4 32.1 
2500-5000 713.4 -+50.1 - 5.0 + 16.9 
5000-10,000 710.5 47.1 —12.0 rr Baa 
10,000-30,000 —44 +213 —14.8 t 2.1 
30,000-100,000 -+ 2.7 36.3 —17.0 a 
100,000-+ r 39 235 —17.1 — 3 
93 cities 90 -+-40.5 8.7 712.6 
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M. L. Marquette 
President of the Louisiana State School 


Boards Association and also president of 
the Parish School Board at Franklin, La. 


The magnificent achievements of the 
Louisiana Association are due to the effec- 
tive leadership of progressive citizens like 
Mr. Marquette. 





and space. The arbitrary selection of the single 
teacher without dependents and of the super- 
intendent with two dependents illustrates what 
has happened for two rather typical groups 
Table IV presents actual salaries, minus state 
ind federal income taxes, converted into pur- 
chasing 35-3 
dollar 


power as measured by the 1935-39 





TABLE IV. Purchase Power of Median 

Teachers’ Salaries and Average Super- 

intendents’ Salaries by Classification of 

City, After Deducting State and Federal 
Income Taxes 


size of 
Citi Single Teacher Superintendent? 
194/ 1946— 195( 1941 1946— 1950 
41 47 5] 41 47 51 
2500 $1,116 $1,147 $1,456 $2,234 $2,235 $2,654 
2500-5000 1,214 1,207 1,593 2,842 2,433 2,977 
S000. 
10,000 1,275 1,236 1,635 3,339 2,634 3,261 
10,000. 
30,000 1,479 1,246 1,575 4,123 3,115 746 
0.000 
100,000 1,717 1,544 034 976 4,286 244 
100,000 + 1,921 1,737 2,071 680 385 6,555 
With two dependents 





Table V has the same relationship to Table 
IV as Table III has to Table II. Column I 
shows the percentage of increase or decrease 
salaries in 1946-47 
is compared with the 1940-41 salaries. Col- 
umn II shows the percentage of increase or 
decrease of 1950-51 salaries 
the 1940-41 
plain the percentages 


in the value of teachers 


is compared with 
Columns III and IV ex- 
of increase or decrease 


salaries 


in superintendents’ salaries 


Except for teachers in cities of less than 


2500 in take-home 


population, salaries of 


teachers were worth less in 1946-47 
1940-41. Median salaries in all city 
cations, however, were worth more in | 
than in 1940-41. The percentage of 
ranged from 6.5 in cities of 10,000 
population to 31.2 in cities of 2500-5 





TABLE V. Percentage of Increase 
Decrease in the Take-Home (1935 
Purchasing Power of the Typical Te: 
and the Typical Superintendent in | 
City Classification as Compared to 194/) 


Su perint 
Size of With 
Cities Single Teacher Two De pe 
1946-47 1950-51 1946-47 
2500 r 28 -30.5 * 
2500-5000 - 6 -+-31.2 14.4 
5000-—10,000 - 3.1 28.2 —21.1 
10,000—-30,000 —15.8 t 6.5 24 
30,000—-100,000 —10.1 18.5 28 
100.000 -+ 96 78 ) 





In 1946-47, the take-home value 
iverage superintendent's salary 
less than 2500 population was equal 
value of the 1940-41 salary. In all ot! 
classifications, salaries had decreased i: 
the decreases ranging from —14.4 per 
29.9 per cent. By 1950-51, the 


ary of superintendents in cities up 


iver 


population had become of more value t! 
1940-41. In larger cities, however 
were not equal to their 1940-41 
general, it appears that the larger the 
the greater the percentage of loss the 
tendent has suffered 

From the data presented, it is appare 
much has been done in Indiana to raise 
ers’ There can be little doub' 


such raises wére necessary and proper 


salaries 


unanswered question is whether the 
tendent was overpaid in 1940-41. If 
overpaid, he may be getting proper 
sation today. If he has never been 
his salary raises have | 
of the fact that his lead 
is so valuable and his responsibilities 


it seems that 


small. In view 


the problem deserves careful consider 


UNWISE SNIPING 
A M irv] 


ington Star in 


ind teacher, writing to t 
inswer to another teachet 
had found fault with the present 
the schools, said 

“As a teacher, I have no 


with the county office, but I have n 


direct 


fidence in the ability of our county 
They select 


educational 


education capable me! 


out our program. It 


fessional for teachers to tr 
public at the plans of the administrat 


It is an unfortunate characteristi 


snipe con 


teachers, that they hold a constant 
against the school board and the supe! 
ent and thereby give the enemie 


schools the ammunition needed to 
position effective. 
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if \Var Should Come — 








the second time within a decade 

| administrators find themselves obli- 

to prepare their teaching personnel 

chool buildings for protection against 

raids. As revolting as the idea may be 

innot duck the responsibility for the 

In fact, the obligation becomes an even 

compelling one this time in view of 

rapid development in mechanical war 

We can no longer feel smug about 
olated position of this country. 

e job is distinctly more difficult this 

than were the preparations for World 

War Il. We must not only take preventive 

ivainst the possible use of general- 

ind fire bombs but also against the 

atomic bomb. Although many of 

recautions will be the same as in the 

var, there are certain further steps to 

ken which are forced upon us by the 

tive potentialities of the atomic 


} 


ol administrators will once again be 
with the lack of information as to 
procedures for this protection. To 
here are practically no instructions 
le from civil defense authorities as 
ly what are the best steps for pro 
children in school buildings. Never- 
administrators cannot postpone 
ponsibility too long; they must 
iking the best preparations possi 
ipitalizing upon the rapidly grow 
rces of information regarding pre 
measures that can be taken in 
We do have considerable infor 


ibout the destructive characteris 
| the A-bomb. Thanks to this nation’s 
ences at Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and 


there are definite 
tions to the bomb. It does not mean 
lof civilization. On the other hand, 

t not underrate its destructive force, 
ve must take whatever steps possible 
ite the dangers. It is probably true 
community that no other agency 
much responsibility as we do in 


irding the lives of the community's 


we know. that 


ilmost goes without saying that any 
rations in the school for air raids 
be co-ordinated with the local 
defense plans. It is highly recom- 
ed that the schools be represented on 
“superintendent of Schools 


Elyria, Ohio 





Robert E. Wilson, Ph.D." 


that body. Much general assistance can 
be obtained from this source even though 
particular plans for individual school build- 
ings will have to be developed by school 
personnel. It is the purpose herein to set 
forth specific facts and principles which 
will aid school officials in their plans. 


Three Steps in Preparation 


it should be emphasized that any pro- 
tective measures must be patterned to local 
situations and needs. The size and nature 
of the community, the distance of the 
building from the homes, transportation 
problems, the extent and composition of 
the enrollment, and the condition of build- 
ings, and the type of structure, will effect 
the plans. 

School officials must prepare for three 
eventualities in connection with defense 
against air attack: (1) in case an alarm 
is received in time to send the children 
safely to their homes; (2) in case no warn- 
ing is received prior to the explosion; and 
(3) in case the warning is received in time 
to take necessary measures for protecting 
students who must remain at the building. 
Obviously, the first eventuality would be 
most desirable. Even though houses may 
constitute less protection than a sturdy 
school building, the likelihood of sustaining 
many casualties will be decreased if 
ple are widely dispersed. The second even- 
tuality will be dealt with later on, but it 
is the third, and probably the most likely 
situation, to which school officials must give 
most of their attention 

In preparing for this latter eventuality 
the administrator has three general respon- 
sibilities: (1) to study his building and 
prepare it for the best dispersement of per- 
sonnel and for making it a safer structure; 
(2) to train all personnel (students, teach- 
ers, custodians, and other employees) to 
respond correctly to alerts and to assist in 
emergency work; and (3) to purchase 
equipment and supplies that may be needed 
in case of emergency. 


peo 


Preparing the Building 


These principles should be kept in mind 
in analyzing the building and determining 
the safest places for protecting children. 

1. The upper floors are more subject to 
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Is Your School Ready for the A-Bomb? 


blast destruction from the air than the 
lower floors. In most cases the basement 
will be the safest place, but it is improb- 
able that all students in an overcrowded 
building can get into the basement. More- 
over, most school building basements are 
not cellars and, therefore, present hazards 
from flying glass and debris the same as 
any classroom on an upper floor. Ob- 
viously, the many new one-floor school 
buildings provide less protection than the 
conventional multiple-story buildings. 

2. If the basement is utilized to capac- 
ity, the center halls provide the next 
safest place for groups of children since 
in most cases they have the less exposed 
windows. 

3. Actually the safest place in a school 
building is along the lower outer wall of 
the basement or along a strong supporting 
wall within other parts of the building. 
The center of any room should be avoided 
since there is more danger from falling 
beams and debris. It would not be amiss to 
have a building inspector check for pos- 
sible weakened wall structure. 

4. The safest side of the building is 
away from the industrial or downtown 
sections of the community, since it is pre- 
sumed that an enemy bomber would seek 
his target at one of these two points. 

5. The closer to the ground or floor a 
person can get the better his chance of 
avoiding radiation and heat effects of an 
atomic explosion. Pupils should lie flat if 
possible or crouch facing away from the 
window — in either case as close to the 
walls as possible. Each person should close 
his eyes tightly and should cover his face, 
arms. and neck as best he can. Students 
should not be permitted to align themselves 
with windows since an atomic explosion is 
bound to blow windows inward, not out- 
ward, and many of the casualties of any 
explosion will be caused by broken glass. 

6. Exits in basements and lower floors 
should be well marked. There should be 
at least one exit. preferably more, wherever 
numbers of children are placed. 

7. In order to keep down fire hazard, 
trash should not be permitted to pile up 
anywhere around the building. 

8. Every window should have some sort 
of shade. It would be still greater protec- 
tion if windows in the basement and lower 
floors were glazed with mesh wire glass. 
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9. The shut-off valves for the main 
source of all utilities in the building should 
be well marked. 


Training Personnel 


After these steps have been taken to 
make the building as safe as possible, the 
personnel must be trained to react cor- 
rectly and promptly. This means, of course, 
that there must be several practice alerts. 
The plans for an alert must be well 
thought out before any practice is at- 
tempted since it is important to establish 
only one proper habit in response to the 
alert signal. As in the case of fire drills, 
students and teachers must be trained to 
move to their assigned positions any time 
during the day quickly and orderly. 

Certain designated jobs should be as- 
signed to teachers, students, and cus- 
todians. All windows should be closed 
immediately and the shades drawn. Class- 
room doors should be closed after the 
students have left. The custodial personnel 
must immediately shut off al] main lines of 
supply for heat. gas, oil, and air circula- 
tion to the rooms. The draft doors of the 
furnaces should be closed. The water line 
should be left on in case it is necessary to 
fight fire. All utility appliances that may be 
used in a classroom should be shut down 

Personnel should be instructed to remain 
in their protective positions until the All- 
Clear signal is received, staying out of the 
way of any emergency workers. In case of 
an atomic explosion it is imperative that 
personnel keep their eyes covered, not look 
at the source of the light, and remain 
shielded while they count to ten slowly 
since the shock wave effects will be dis- 
sipated within the first ten to twelve sec- 
onds. Personnel should be instructed not 
to drink water from the fountains since 
it is possible that the supply lines may 
have become contaminated with radioactive 
particles. Water thus contaminated may be 
made safe for drinking by distillation. For- 
tunately, most high schools have facilities 
for distilling water. It should not be a 
mistake for schools to keep on hand in a 
protected place quantities of purified water. 
In moving about the building after an 
explosion personnel should be warned not 
to pick up items which may have become 
radioactive. After an atomic explosion stu- 
dents should remain in the building (un- 
less the building itself has been seriously 
damaged, of course) until such departure 
has been authorized by Civil Defense au- 
thorities. Call on the Civil Defense emer- 
gency squads for checking the possibility 
of children’s clothing or bodies having be- 
come radioactive. If it is necessary to 
leave the building, a person should cover 
his mouth and nose with a handkerchief 
to prevent breathing in of radioactive par 

ticles which may be in the air if there 
has been a ground or underwater burst. 

It is advisable to have certain emergency 

squads organized within the building. A 

team of older boys, or probably teachers 
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in the case of elementary buildings, should 
be trained as fire fighters. It is possible 
that all the community’s fire-fighting equip- 
ment be tied up elsewhere and unable to 
reach the building. Medical and first-aid 
squads should be trained to treat burns, 
cuts, fractures, and shock. All teachers 
should be prepared to handle these cases. 
A team of messengers should be made 
available in case communications have been 
cut during the attack. Boy Scouts will fit 
into this picture well. It may be advisable 
to organize rescue squads to clear debris 
within the building and to release students 
who may be trapped. The older children 
must be prepared to help the younger 


Other Precautions 


Chere are other things that can be done 
for such an emergency. The principal 
should have posted by his telephone a list 
of emergency calls — fire station, police 
station, doctors, hospital, Civil Defense 
Headquarters, utility companies. It is 
recommended that the principal have a 
private. unlisted line that he can use in 
such an emergency. Hysterical parents will 
be attempting to call the building and this 
will interfere with the principal’s emer- 
gency actions. Students and teachers should 
be instructed not to use the telephone ex- 
cept with the approval of the principal 
Although in all such emergencies the prin 
cipal will be considered the commander of 
the situation, at least one other person 
should know the routine in case a mishap 
befalls the principal. 

Within a classroom unnecessary movable 
items and ornaments which might con 
stitute hazards as flying missiles should be 
removed, possibly even to the point of 
temporary sacrifice of the educational 
program. 

Schools whose students are mostly trans 
ported have additional problems in_ this 
respect Plans should be worked out in 
advance for getting students home since 
it is not out of the realm of possibility 
that transportation facilities and streets 
will be put out of order. It may be neces 
sary to plan for accommodating student: 
overnight. As a matter of fact, in case a 
community is hit, it is likely that the 
school building will become an emergency 
hospital. 

Simple, concise instructions for reaction 
to an alert should be posted throughout 
each school building for the benefit of 
visitors who may be in the building at the 
time, or in case an attack comes when the 
building is in during 
hours 


use out-of-school 


Obtaining Supplies and Equipment 


A few supplies and equipment will be 
needed for the best protective measures 
In the first place, a signal system must be 
installed that can be easily differentiated 
from the usual firebell. In most cases the 


customary bell system that exists in the 
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building will suffice if a proper sig: 
developed which all personnel will 
stand. A public-address system for j; 
room communication and for issuin; 
structions is most desirable. By all m, 
a radio should be available in the 
cipal’s office since instructions from | 
Defense authorities will be made to 
public primarily by means of radio. |: 
all right to use a radio and telephone « 
after an atomic explosion since radia: 
does not effect these facilities. Batt 
operated, portable sets are recomme: 
in preference to electrical sets to allow 
the possibility of the community's ele: 
power facilities being destroyed. A 
operator and set will come in hand) 
such are available in the building. A s 
rate, direct communication with the cent 
Civil Defense Headquarters would bx 
more desirable. 

First-aid kits containing gauze. 
ages, iodine, vaseline, a good burn crea 
(not lotion), and ammonia for treat 
shock patients should be available in 
building. A strong detergent should hb: 
hand for washing radioactive particles f 
the exposed parts of the body. Emerg 
fire-fighting equipment such as bucket 
sand and water are advisable. Bla: 
should be on hand for helping 
patients. 


If No Warning Received 


If the above measures are taken an 
ministrator can rest assured that he 
done about all that he can do to prot 
his charges in case an alert is received 
time for carrying out these steps. He | 
also train students and teachers for 
other eventuality — an improbable but p 
sible surprise attack in which no wari 
is received. If an atomic bomb should ex- 
plode without any warning, persons 1! 
school building can help themselves sone 
but they must be trained to act quickly 
They have just three after th 
sudden, blinding, and intense light. Su 
the important thing is to protect onese! 
against flash burn, the effects of the bom! 
the eyes, and flying debris, studer 
should be trained to immediately cover 
their eyes and face and instantly see! 
much protection as can be found. In most 
cases this will mean that students will cover 
their eves, and get under desks, tables. 0 
any other near object which will attor 
protection against flying glass and de! 
It will be necessary to have practic 
this eventuality also 


seconds 


on 


Don't Arouse Hysteria 


In making preparations for safez 
ing children against air attacks school 
cials have two conflicting problem 
the one hand, they will find it difficu!t te 


arouse sufficient interest among students 
and teachers to assume their indivi ua 
responsibilities for taking precautions’ 


steps. Civil Defense Authorities are © 
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A Working 





The 


financial 


Pullman school 


firm, which submitted a 
pictured above are 
R. A. MeBride, vice-chairman; 

The members of the 
Dr. Holton is a Department of 
cattle 


youngest 


Staley is a breeder and 


Slusser, the member, is a 


at Raymond, and has served 


PULLMIAN SCHOOL 


Pullman, 
bid of 
from left to right 


district at 


board are 
Agriculture pathologist; 
ranch-owner; T. 
farmer 
as high 


oard of Education 


Wash., on 
1.614 per 
Supt. 


low est of tiv e 


3 Holton, 


cent, the 


Louis Bruno; 


and Paul Slusser. 


all men of wide experience 
Philip Keene 
\. McBride is 
breeder. Supt. 


supervisor for the State 


co-owner of 
and cattle 
school 


BOARD SELLS BOND ISSUE 


received. 
chairman: 






February 23, sold $150,000 in building bonds to a Seattle 


The directors of the board 
Philip Keene, Lindsey Staley, 


and high respect in the community and the state. 
is an architect with State College; 


Lindsey 


drugstore and pharmacist; Paul 


Louis Bruno is a former high school principal 
of Washington. 





peniencing this same iethargy in dealing 
with the general public. We in the United 
‘tates have yet to experience an air attack 
inv enemy. Moreover, after finally 
overcoming the public inertia for this same 
ibility in World War IT and_ after 
defense plans were well developed 


thy 


happened. There is still too much 
ithy toward the potential danger. How 


ever, administrators can overcome this in 
erence by a well-planned campaign of 
issions, lectures, posters, films, and 


her media of publicity which 

electiveness in the community 
(nm the other hand, school officials must 
id arousing unnecessary anxiety and 
particularly among our very youn 
ntele. All educators are familiar with 
danger of exciting youthful minds to 
point of hysteria and frustration, not 
in time of emergency but in daily 
Somewhere a happy medium must 

ound, 

‘hese preparations are 
not difficult. The 
Keptical about the 

¢ precautionary 
himself: 
‘ of 


promise 


time consuming 
administrator who 
necessity for taking 
steps should merely 
“What can IT say to the par 
just one child wounded or killed 


\ 
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by enemy air attack if I have 
my building and my students in terms 0 
the available defensive information?” 


not pre pares 


SELECTIVE SERVICE PLANS 
NATIONWIDE TEST FOR DRAFT 
REGISTRANTS 


Maior General Lewis B. Hershey, of | the 
Selective Service System, has announced plans 
i nationwide test to afford draft registrants 


in opportunity to demonstrate their aptitude 
for college or university work. These test scores 
in college or university will be used bv local 


dratt boards in determining the eligibility ot 
registrants to be considered for occupational defer 
students. It is estimated there are 
100 male, nonveteran students in colleges at 


but it is not known how many 


ment as 
1 OO 
the present time, 
of them mav be deferred 
Under the student 
he based upon either capacity 
strated by the tests, or upon 
evidenced by 


deferments will 
as demon 


new plan, 
to learn 
scholastic 
standing. The 
administered by the Educational 
of Princeton, N. J., will be 
throughout — the 
6, June 
and 
contemplating entrance into graduate or 
and to other 


per- 
formance as class 
tests, to be 
Testing 


it 1000 


service given 


examination § centers 
country. The tests will be given on May 


16, and college seniors 
others 


prote ssional <( hools, 


June 30, 1951, to 


students who 


1951 





have already begun and who plan to continue 
their college studies, 


ARMED FORCES UTILIZATION 
OF CIVILIAN SCHOOLS 


asking, “Will the army, the 
corps, or the air force increase 
ROTC and NROTC students? 
Will the revive such programs as the 
ASTP and V-12?”" In short, educators would like 
to know to what extent the services are planning 
educational facilities of civilian in- 
stitutions in training an armed force of three 
half million 

The department of the army has selected insti- 
tutions at which to locate 36 new ROTC units 
in 33 colleges, of which 25 are new to the 
This brings the army a total 
senior ROTC units in 235 
The navy at present 
units at which naval and marine 
trained. The air force is in 
process of selecting additional institutions at which 
ROTC units will be located. This increase 
will bring the air ROTC total to 187 units 

Under a new regulation of the Office of Price 
dated March 29, 1951, schools and 
colleges are excepted from the control of rates of 
tuition, charges for services ren- 
dered by the institutions in providing a supervised 
instruction 


Educators are 
navy, the 
the number of 


marine 


services 


to use the 


and a 


program 
ot 481 
colleges and 


action 

division 
universities 
NROTC 


officers are 


has 52 


corps 


o2 alr 


Regulation, 


fees, and other 


course ot 
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POPULAR 
SUMMER DAY CAMP 
IN NORMANDY 


J. N. Vonekx’ 


This boy is preparing an aluminum tray 
for etching in the arts and crafts shop. 


Mo Viking. This is a summer da 
o-opera children aged 6 to 14 which has be 
la 


service popular that last summer halt 
of Cam] hildren were turned away tot 
ties as were served, in spite o 


expansior 


The start of the balloon derby. Each balloon bears a slip giving the owner's name, 
age, and address. First, second, and third prizes are awarded distance winners. 
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Students Enrolled Early 

lment for Camp Viking takes place 

d the late spring at 12 public and 

il schools in the district by mem- 

the Mothers’ Clubs and P.T.A.’s. In 

y Camp officers know for how many 

in each age group they are to 

ol buses pick up children at central 

in each neighborhood at about nine 

morning. Each child brings a sack 

jaily and a bathing suit on days when 

isually twice a week. Arriving at 

\ iy High School grounds, he is met 

councilor, who remains with him 

out a day of varied activities. Group 

rchery, swimming in the high school 

ry hour, craftwork, rhythms, movies 

ial trips to forest preserves, parks 

nd other points of interest constitute 
ogram. 

St. Louis County Library has a book 

on the grounds two afternoons a week, 

storyteller. The local Kiwanis Club 

instructors and supplies for a base 

hool for older 

urse, who is in constant 

health and 

sixth grade and beyond 


boys every morning 
attendance 
first aid for 


Thursday is 


classes 1n 


Feature Day: there are special trips 
ne-hour motion picture program. Bal 
rbies are held at the middle and at the 
the six-week Camp period. Each child 

1 helium-filled balloon, to which he 
slip bearing his name, age, and 
the finder mail back the slip 
balloons travel the farthest 


two. or 


1 request 
Children 
are awarded 
week in Camp. In 
rainy d i\ 


one free 
rain, councilors receive a 

In this schedule all outdoor 
ed and there are double shifts in the 


hops. gymnasiums, and swimming pool 


activity 


motion picture room operates con 
children remain in 
At three-thirtv buses start loading chil 
tor the homeward trip, and every child 
after four 


is long as the 


hortly 


Parents Participate 


other Friday evening during the 


on parents are invited to bring the 


mily to the spacious high school 


vhere pend the day 
After 


im consisting of music 


their children 
suppers and entertainment 


ere 1S 

for all 
therings 

to meet the 


ge of 


1 progr 


swimming, craft exhibits, etc 
afford 


councilors 


parents in oppor 


ind speci ilists 


their children, and often to trv 


‘ 


vities in which the children engage 


thout eight hundred children attend 
np each week, it is apparent that 
Ortation is an important problem. Four 
regular school buses serve the camp 
two trips each, morning and night. In 


they tr insported campers on 24 spe- 
rips last These large numbers 
transported without accident or mishap 
kind, thanks to the precautions taken 
drivers and the councilors 


» Viking is held on the 


summer 


campus of 








Children enjoy showing their parents how to shoot on Family Nights. 


Here, among 
is ample room for the sand 
piles of the little folk and the outdoor games 
and programs for students all ages. Four 
baseball diamonds, an archery range with 
baled-hay backstop, and a general game field 
iffording paddle ball, box hockey, badminton 
bean bags, volleyball, and three softball dia- 
available. Indoor facilities include 
swimming pool, two gymnasiums, a motion- 
picture theater, three craft shops, a cafeteria, 
locker rooms, and offices. Camp personnel at 
Normandy believe that any good public school 


Normandy Senior High School 
grand old trees 


monds are 


building can house a good summer day camp 
projec t 


Councilors Are All-Important 


Camp Supervisor, C. E. Potter, and his 
issistants have found that the success of 
the Camp depends upon the caliber of its 
All 32 of them last summer were 
Normandy people: 10 were teachers, 15 were 


councilors 


outstanding high 
school boys and girls who had shown definite 
le idership qualities 


teacher-trainees, and 7 wert 


There were also 5 paid 


ind 23 volunteer assistants. Voluntary assis- 
tants are high school students who, after 
serving a year without pay, generally are 


employed as councilors. In addition, special- 


ists are employed in swimming, baseball, arts 
ind crafts, 


ind rhythms 


archery, games, motion pictures 
Washington University, of St 
Louis, assigned four practice teachers in arts 
and crafts last summer, who worked under 
the specialist for college credit. The Camp 
staff is completed by the nurse 

Naturally, as Camp Viking has grown, its 
budget has also increased. The largest source 
of income has been camp tuition. The charge 
was $2.50 per child per week last summer, 
with a special price of $2 per week per child 
to those parents sending more than 
These amounted to about 60 per 


one 


fees cent 
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of the income. Other sources were the dona- 
tions of the board of education, parent groups 
such as P.T.A.’s, and service clubs. With 
obligations of $16,500, Camp Viking closed 
with a balance of $300. 

The Camp staff offer the following recom- 
mendations for next year’s operations, which 
might be helpful to any other group con- 
templating a similar project: 


Important Recommendations 


1. It is better to serve younger children in 
outlving centers nearer their homes. 

?. While many requests have been received 
for extending the camp period, it is felt 
that the period should be maintained at six 
weeks. It would also be wise, as the demand 
increases, to limit any one child’s attendance 
to three weeks. 

3. It is the opinion of the staff that until 
facilities to handle 1500 to 200Q children are 
available, a charge of $2.50 per week per 
without reduction, should be maintained 
to meet rising costs and to hold attendance 

a figure that the facilities will handle. 

+. Parent organizations should continue to 
have a hand, in an advisory capacity, in the 
management of the camp. Relief from the 
burden of financing should be shifted more 
and more from the parent organizations to 
the parents themselves. 

5S. The plan of paying for enrollment in 
advance has worked out well. Advance infor- 
mation on this should be publicized so that 
parents will know well in advance of the 
date of enrollment and payment. 

6. The plan of using voluntary assistants 
to train them to become councilors should 
be continued. 

Every effort should be made to reduce the 
camper-councilor ratio. That of 1950 was 1 to 
24. However, reduced camper-councilor ratio 


means increased cost per child 


| 
cn ld 
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Success Comes in the 








in Sc 





Man has a peculiar fondness for divid- 
ing things into threes. (Or does he? Maybe 
things divide themselves into threes, and 
man merely recognizes the fact.) All Gaul 
was divided into three parts; time consists 
of past, present, and future; a well-written 
exposition has an introduction, a main 
body, and a conclusion. Then there are the 
French tricolored cockade, the three balls 
in front of certain business establishments, 
the three classifications of gender in gram- 
mar and in anthropology, masculine, fem- 
inine, and sometimes school teachers. 


Three Types of Procedure 


In like manner, there are three types 
of procedure in school administration, or 
three types of personalities among admin- 
istrators. The late Professor James C. 
Miller, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
called them the demonstration type, the 
responding-to-pressure type and the evolu- 
tionary type. The demonstration type is 
that of the young, impatient, impulsive, 
idealistic, impractical man who has a vision 
but forgets Rome was not built in a day. 
He makes an immediate showing but fails 
to carry public opinion with him; he gets 
ahead of the procession and soon loses his 
job. The responding-to-pressure type is that 
of the old, cowardly man who tries to 
straddle the fence, keep his head in the 
clouds and his the ground all at 
the same time. His school system muddles 
along, awaiting initiative of pressure groups 
who are neither 






ear to 


nor scholarly. 
He admits to himself that his job is too 
big for him but vows to hold on as long 
as he can. The ionary type is in 
between, neither ahead of nor bel 


idealistic 


evolut 
behind the 
procession. The administrator following this 
pattern has the vision of young fire- 
brand but more judgment. He is in the 
driver’s seat but influences pl 
pose what he already has planned, thus 
public making others 
feel that they are carrying the ball. 

The zealot type of administrator is 
more interested in ends t 
and by driving 
judiciously or ever 
toward his ends he not 


the 
others to pro- 


getting support by 


han in mean 
relentlessly — often in- 
unscrupulously 
only hurts himself 






but also defeats the cause he espouses. He 

forgets that a man convinced against his 

will is of the same opinion still. He for- 

gets that if he can lead people into a 
*Sa te ( 
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course of action by his dynamic manner or 
personal charm, or by wire pulling, his 
successor can lead them out of it by the 
same devices. Unless the public — and the 
school board who represent them — are in- 
dividually and _ collectively 
course of action, it cannot succeed per- 
manently and become a starting point for 
still further advances. 


Psychological Moments 


hool Administration J. Rk. shannon 





sold to the 


Reputable psychological research has es- 
tablished that the path of an emotion re- 
sembles the graph of the learning curve 
slightly, but only slightly. As the stimulus 
producing the emotion is applied and con- 
tinued, the emotion grows more and more 
intense with the passage of time until its 
peak is reached. Then it drops almost 
abruptly. If the stimulus is continued be- 
yond the time of the peak, an opposing 
reaction sets in. In like manner, when 
sentiment for a project waxes, it 
becomes more and more intense with time 
until it reaches it peak, and then it wanes 
much faster than it rose. 


group 


Educating Board Members 


A wise school superintendent will strive 


I The 


the members of his board 


to educate 


best way to do this is by counsel in open 
board meetings. Another good way is 
through periodic and annual reports. A 


third device is by encouraging the board 
member to read current literature in the 
held. The superintendent will keep the 
education of his board members constantly 

s own mind but not constantly in their 
mind Insistent, persistent hammering 
iway at a point will not get results. Board 


members don't like it as a steady diet. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley used a diagram to 
how the path of ynal progres 
which a superintendent should expect to 
find normal for his rhe diagram 
not a straight line extending from 
the lowly earth to the vaulted skies” like 
Jacob’s ladder; neither was it a continuou 
curve representing the locus of 
which can be determined by an equation; 


edu atic 


hoard 


was 


eRar 
point 


t was not even a zigzag line with lifts 
ind plateaus in uniform gradation like a 
tairway. It had lifts and plateaus in a 
random arrangement, with both the ele- 
vations and the plateaus between them 


varying in height and length, and with no 
predictable pattern. It indicated that al- 
though a competent superintendent might 
ee his board members advance in 
concepts of what is 


hope to 


their desirable and 


SCHOOL 


possible in school organization, he sh 
not hope for a steady advance. 

lhe rambunctious young demonstrat 
with his irritating eagerness, has more 
tue on his side than his opposite type, the 
responding-to-pressure, safety-first typ. 
superintendent. Somebody has said a super 
intendent of the latter type should be calle: 
the school custodian: cussed by the m 
ity and toadying to the majority. Ihe 


young zealot is a good man to have around 
when the public is demanding action, but 


the old sycophant is never welcome in 
professional society. The demonstration- 
type superintendent errs by hoping to keep 
his board and the public on a mountain 
top of fervor forever; the responding-to 
pressure type errs by hoping to stay con 
tinually in the valley. 

A superintendent of the evolutionary 
type will choose as the big objective in his 
first year in a new system the tas! 
learning his job. If he follows a superir 
tendent who was successful, or 
regarded by the board as 
will strive for continuity of policy. Onl 
when he follows a failure, or a superi 
tendent whom the board regarded 
failure, will he aim to put on his ow: 
act from the beginning, and even the: 
will veer away soon from the role 
former. But will 
perpetual doldrums 


who wa 


successtul, he 


in either case, he 


Correct Timing Is Important 


Human nature is not built to endur 


faintor 


hut on the 


ever on mou! LntOp 

hand it soon wearies with the mo: 
of the valley It likes to alternate 
exaltation to ennui, but not in a 


rhythm. The evolutionary-type 
tendent will play ball with human 
recurring pul 
making long 
resurgence, and 
breathing sp 
will go farth 
role of waiti 


he will help 


He will capitalize on 
entiment, 


, 
with 


Ol public 
upward each 
will give the public a 
But he 


ive 


recomposure 
following the pa 
psychological moments; 


! 
did not, he 


1 


them. If he would ha‘ 
pitcher warmed up when the inning 
he could have no program 
“Psychological moment” is det 
Webster latest 
sion when any action 
certain to have full effect on men 


i bi 


+} 


unabridged a 
or vent 


reason of exceptional inter 


Cor ided on { 
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Co-operation Solves Most - 


— 








, 





‘eacher Problems Which 


face a Superintendent CA. Weber® 


significant difference between 
the theorv of the internal combustion 
nd dismantling the gasoline motor of 
The former is a 


more important and significant assignment in 


g power lawn mower 


the long run, but anyone who has been con- 


fronted with the second situation knows that 
for all practical purposes, finding the trouble 
wn mower is of paramount por 

or Furthermore location of — the 

the power mower mav_ stimulate 

ext learning about the whole theorv of 


extensive research « erning the 
( ( her ot gre I gnit ( 
g the proble ‘ relatively 
her of public school teachers. Yet 
g school princip or super 
knows that the proble in his own 
he d overed and solved if the 
onal machinerv is to function for 
erecte af the hildren in his 

ty 


iscovering the problen 


g the 7 
hers in their schools, an inquirv was con- 


; 


eir respe Teachers 


ested to make lists of the problems 


t considered to be most in need of 
Teachers were requested to be frank 
with the assurance that their an- 
would be carefully guarded. Eact 


was requested to list the problems in 
f their importance i he OT she 
es from 321 teachers school 
tabulated. If a problem was 
imong the first three in importance, it 


fron 16 


“ » 
WOTE 


" eighted as 3. if it was among the second 
tr was rated as ?. and if it was below 

xth it was rated as 1. Table T below shows 
+} -~ 1 


ults of the inquiry listed in order of 
weighted frequency 
iddition to the problems listed in Table 
eachers listed others. but infrequently 
ippear in a simple list in Table TT 
mere listing of the problems re¢ ognized 
hers as of significance is not as impor- 
the comments made bv teachers re- 
garding these problems 
teachers were requested to make state- 
concerning the two or three problems 
iS most important. A summary of typ- 


Edueatior Universit of Connecticut 





a number of these 
sheds much light on the situation. 


statements regarding 
problems 


Cal 


Salary Complaints 


Regarding salaries and salary schedules the 
ners con plained that 
Since the salary schedule usually recog 
Zea ONT two tactors namely years oO 
‘ } } ] 
eaching experience ind degrees or credits 
earned eacher educating institutions, there 
was little incentive to become creative or 
I iT t ning 
iv he vith dependents were Inabie 
( ( Ke ene et niess the 
y pple ‘ ir’ t pit me 
The I sched ( represented tne 
iw ew top people whe merel 
ceptec ‘ ener }) tterT ot s | TV sched 
( l ed otner schoc cy ste S 
T} , r ' (7 , } j ] 
ese s ( ents regarding Salary schedules 
ee ndicate that the stage has 
1d irles indicate lat the age has not 


been set In most schools for real creative work 





on salary schedules. The plans for school ad- 
istrators, teacher organizations, and teach 
ers are more often the results of habit and 
tradition th products of creative, intel- 
ligent problem solving. Somehow school ad- 
ministrative organizations and_ educational 
TABLE I. Problems of Teachers 
S ulary sched iles R¢ 
oO atior new staff membe 71 
Teacher-puy rapport 68 
Teac are apport 64 
Teache uw ation in administration 63 
TI t ad 61 
Extra 1 ad S¢ 
Intimate personal proble 54 
Sick leave s 
In-ser e education 51 
Teac! ealth problems 4 
I 4 wations 44 
Sal i oo 
Supery ta “ 
Teacher-teache j arrel 3 
School | what are we t g to < 
Te her i relat ’ 
Inadequ material nst tior 
Fac ty lique ¢ 
Discipline 4 
Poor plant facilitic 
Selection of new staff members 
Lack secretarial help ?§ 
School regulations 27 
Ter € 27 
Unsanitary conditions 26 
Retirement policies 25 
The class schedule 24 
Extra pay for some teachers 23 
Substitute teacher service 23 
Evaluation of teaching 22 
Rev it teachers 22 
er | 21 
Lack of definition of duties 20 
Overorganization 19 
Merit rating 19 
Transfers of teachers 19 
Homogeneous grouping 18 
Time of professional meetings 17 
Gratuitous services expected 16 
Poor rest room 15 
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utilized to develop new 
approaches to the problem. 

Comments on the problem of orientation of 
new teachers indicated that, in general, this ** 
job was done by school superintendents and 
school principals with little or no help from 
professional members of the staff. Plans for 
such orientation were devised, in the main 


leadership must be 





TABLE II. Additional Problems Listed by 


Teachers 
(In order of frequency of mention) 


Leaves other than sick leave r 


sabbatical 






S I stay in the profession 
Supe ( pract te ers 
Parer eacner Tra 

J all duty 
Understanding duties supervisors 
How to change jobs 
How to make mmunity ntacts 


] Income taxes 
11. Time off for professional meetings 

] Community service requirements 

13. Teacher’s liability for ry to pupils 
14. Old new methods 

1§ 


Car parking 








Attend: r ¢ ] 

7. School regulations regarding summer session 
and extension study 

18. Cumulative records 

19. The testing program 


Being bored 


with teaching 





by the administrators: and these plans were 
likewise carried out by directive from the top. 
if teachers 
i larger share in devising 
plans of action for orientation of new staff 
the program would be much more 


_ | 1 le 
ve and accept ible 


The teachers seemed to feel that 


themselves could have 


members 


Pupil and Parent Problems 


Problems pertaining to teacher-pupil rapport 
to rules and regulations re- 
grouping. marking, discipline, and 
In many cases these regulations 
were determined for the teachers without their 
vy part Teachers felt 
that if teachers could have a larger share in 
determining school policies relative to such 
matters, better results would be obtained. 

Teacher-parent rapport as a problem was 
related directly to a suspicion on the part of 
some teachers and principals regarding parent- 
teacher organizations and parent-teacher plan- 
ning. In some situations teachers reported that 
principals actually opposed any parent-teacher 
organization whatsoever because they didn’t 
have faith in the motives of parents. 

In similar fashion, the teachers who listed 


were largely due 
garding 
t Ions 


restric 


having any in such action 
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A progressive city of nearly 


education program. Seated 


attorney; Donald Dunnan. 





the problems above felt that problems of sick 
leave, teacher health, in-service education 
selection of new staff members, teacher evalua- 
tion, merit ratings, and most of those listed 
could be better solved if teachers had a much 
greater part in the planning. 

In one school the teachers reported that the 
superintendent and board had devised a 
plan requiring that all teachers take an ex- 
tension course to be provided by the board but 
paid for by the teachers to study the use of 
audio-visual aids in the schools. Such action 
although typical, serves well to illustrate the 
need for more teacher planning in the de- 
termination of policies 

If the reader will re-examine the problems 
which importance 


to these most 


were considered to be of 
will observe that 


of them could be solved by co-operative work 


teachers, he 


on the part of all those concerned with Op- 
erating the schools. Unfortunately, the pro 
fessional staff in most schools has had little 
opportunity to share in the determinations of 
educational and school policies. Too often the 
administrative head of the school has been 


looked upon as the person whose clear vision 
mature judgment, and educational background 
would give definite direction to the thinking of 
every member. 


Co-operative Solutions of Problems 


Research seems to indicate quite clearly that 
teacher problems are most likely to be solved 
when teachers themselves have a definite part 
in planning, inquiring, determining policy, and 
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ten thousand population, located only a dozen 
has a progressive school system in charge of a board of ten members. Four members are practicing attorneys; all the 
members are civic leaders who have met the problems of the schools with a keen appreciation of the value of a sound 
Ralph Cardinal; William Howard; Mrs. S. C. Coleman; Alfred Brooks, presi- 
dent; Paul Cantwell, attorney; Fred Mason. Standing: Frank Lawler, attorney; Dr. George Gingras; Galneau Pond 
superintendent; 


left to right 


Claude Clark, Dan 


attorney ; 


in devising solve their 


problems 


plans of action to 

Boards of education should encourage the 
type of leadership which brings about co- 
ordinated, co-operative thinking and planning 
on the part of all those concerned with the 
teaching-learning situation: board members 
administrators, teachers, pupils, and parents 
This means that boards of education should 
be responsible for the kind of educational 
planning which will guarantee that admin- 
istrative heads are skilled in bringing teachers 
to common agreement and skilled in bringing 
teachers, pupils, and parents together to at- 
tack problems of teaching and learning. The 
for such administrators rather than 
experts who will be expected to initiate 
plans of action for the solution of problems 
ind then impose such plans upon the staff. 

In evaluating the worth of a school admin- 
istrator, the board of education should seek 
affirmative answers to such questions as: 

a) Does he bring about co-ordinated, co- 
operative thinking and planning by teachers? 

b) Does he 
thority? 

c) When deliberations of the staff are com- 
pleted, does he see to it that the agreements 
reached by the staff are executed with effec- 
tiveness and understanding? 

d) Is he the servant rather than the master 
of his colleagues? 

e) Are the proposals made by the admin- 


need is 


substitute leadership for au 


‘Weber, C. A., 
Teachers in Service,’ 
Supervision, Dec 


Promising Techniques for 
Educational 


1942, pp. 691-695 


Educating 
Administration and 


SCHOOL 





’ YORK 


miles from the Canadian border, Malone 


Beaman, clerk. 


istrator to the board the results of the 
sensus of the best judgment of the entire 

The most important cnterion by wh 
board of education should judge the w 
in administrator is found in this que 
Have the teachers who have associated 
him grown in their ability to inquire 
and evaluate together?” 


Useful School Board Policies 


Boards of education should adopt x 
which provide for co-operative efforts 
should promote the pooling of the best 
ments of the staff in such matters 
riculum, new buildings, physical condit 
work, schedules, 
health and hygiene, materials of i 
the school budget, leaves of absenc 
mination of the sol 


salary provisions af 


policies, and 


teacher problems. 


Teachers have obligations too. Unl 
ers are willing to accept the respon 
incident to co-operative planning 


itarian procedures will dominate the 
istration of public education. When 
to serve on committees, teachers should | 
their assignments with energy and ser 
of purpose. Faculty members in stud 
forums, panels, and public conversat 
an obligation to contribute faith f 
vigorously. 

The problems listed by these teac! 
be solved effectively if the objective 
ments are such as to make co-operati\ 
and planning not only possible but ine\ 
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A Vraetical Answer — 


— 








What Can School Board Members Do to 


Answer Criticisms of Public Education?’ 


Problem. This is a problem in or 
nm. It is a problem of how to develop 
itic and orderly procedure whereby 

ol district can receive, study, and 
criticisms about public education 

Perhaps even more fundamental, it is 
of how best to organize the resources 
hool district to deal with a conflict 

because a criticism essentially in 

idea different in some way from 
represented by current school district 
or practice. 


Who Criticize the Schools? 


es of Criticism. Criticisms of public 


iv relate to almost any phase ol 
policies or to any aspect of its 

of educational services We are not 
neerned with an analysis ot the specifi 
subjects of crmticism, except to note 

ey are manifold 

Ve are, however, concerned with the 
from which criticisms come. These 

( lentified broadly is individuals and 


} 


Rroul They mav be external. from outside 
hool system, or internal, trom within 
001 system We are also concerned 
he directional flow of criticism kor 
xternal sources this can be described 
as follows 
Criticisms about schools come trom in 
(pupils, parents, citizens) to the 
re of a given school unit or to any 
perating division of a school system 
Criticisms come from individuals, typ 
irents or citizens 


ed to the central administration 


to the personne! 


riticisms come from individuals, typ 
parents or citizens, to the members ot 
rict's governing board 

Criticism may also come from organized 

é to a given school unit or other operat 
vision, to the central administration 
governing board, or to any combination 
e above recipients 

internal sources of criticism are typi- 
irom employees of the district, either 
lividuals or groups, to a school unit, 
central administration, to the govern- 
ird, or to any combination of them 

recognized, of course, that criticism 
Ww from individual to individual in the 


uldress presented to the Los Angeles County 
Trustees Association, October 30 1950 

“r of Educational Administration, University o 
California 


f 





Irving R. Melbo’ 


community, trom individual to group or group 
to individual, or from group to group. But 
until the criticism reaches the school organi- 
zation it cannot be handled by a systematic 
ind orderly procedure 


How to Receive Criticisms 


Attitude Toward Criticism. Perhaps no 
person feels more keenly the impact of many 
of the current criticisms levied against public 
education than does the average school board 
member. This is true because the very nature 
of school board membership is such as to 
attract citizens who are genuinely publi 
spirited and sincerely interested in enhancing 
the community welfare through the process 
of education. 


Therefore, from a standpoint ol personal 


interest as well as that of official respons 
bility, school board members automatically 
become the front line, along with the em- 


ployees of their district, which must absorb 
or answer the criticisms— both deserved 
ind undeserved, thoughtless or calculated 
hurled against the schools 

rhe intelligent and responsible school board 
member should not feel that a criticism about 
public education in his district is a personal 
criticism of his trusteeship. Correspondingly 
for his own peace of mind, he should not 
take a criticism of the program in his dis 
trict as a personal affront. He must instead 
attempt to establish and maintain for himselt 
a method of regarding a criticism as an ide 
which can be appraised objectively in 
partially, and factually to determine whether 
or not it has any merit. 

No school board member can operate trom 
an extreme position whereby he automatically 
rejects every criticism as the mouthings of 
a crackpot or to accept it as a proved fact 
which cries for immediate and drastic change 
There is between these extremes a position 
of balance which, while difficult, is necessary 
to the personal equilibrium of the board 
member and to the proper discharge ot his 
responsibilities as the elected representative ot 
the people. 

Criticisms Cannot be Ignored. It is im- 
plied in the above that the board should 
regard a criticism as a suggestion or thought 
offered or held by someone in the community 
Therefore, it must be received respectfully 
and in good faith even though it is new or 
later becomes the judgment of the board that 
it is in conflict with the best interests of 
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the community and may subsequently be re- 
jected as requiring either a change in policy 
or program. 

On the whole, since criticisms are made 
by human beings, they cannot successfully 
be ignored as a matter of policy with the 
expectation that the persons responsible will 
thereby be happy and satisfied. Probably no 
person likes to be ignored and to feel that 
his ideas, however illogical or irrational they 
may appear to others, are not at least worthy 
of a respectful reception. 


The Board Ultimately Responsible 


Basic Board Responsibility. Since criti- 
cisms of public education cannot be ignored 
as a matter of board policy, and since the 
sources and the nature of the criticisms are 
so varied, it is obvious that not all of them 
can -be treated or handled in the same way. 
Nor do all of them deserve equal attention. 
Therefore, it becomes necessary to consider 
what is the board's responsibility to receive, 
to study. and to answer in one way or another 
the criticisms which may come over a period 
of time from a large variety of sources on 
a large number of subjects 

It should be obvious that as individuals 
the members of ‘a governing board can do 
little. The very nature of their professional 
or business interests demands so large a pro- 
portion of their time as to preclude them 
trom giving personally the time necessary to 
handle criticisms which come even in the most 
satisfied of communities 

For that matter. it was never the intent 
of the legal structure which applies to the 
operation of school districts that individual 
board members would manage the detailed 
affairs of the district. This has been and will 
continue to be an assignment which the board 
must give to its employees. It is, however, 
possible and reasonable for the board to 
establish an organization which provides a 
systematic means of efficiently channeling 
criticisms 


Channeling Criticisms 

Channeling Criticisms from Individuals to 
Schools. Since many criticisms come from 
individual pupils or parents, the first point 
of reception within the school organization 
itself is often a single elementary or secon- 
dary school. At this level it would constitute 
good administrative practice for the principal 
to record briefly but adequately the nature 
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and source of all criticisms which come to _ officers for study and subsequent handling. Fact and fact alone is the most 
him from individual pupils or parents. If such an organized group desires to make _ satisiactory basis upon which the br 
Most of these criticisms he will probably a presentation directly to the governing board criticisms can be handled. Probably 
handle to the satisfaction of the individual. and nothing else will satisfy them, they should cent of the criticisms from individua 
It might also be well for him to record in be given a place on the agenda of a board be satisfactorily answered on the ba 
such instances his solution to the criticism. meeting. The group should then be requested adequate facts calmly and patiently 
In the event that he feels the criticism was _ to designate a spokesman who will present the preted by the employees of the distri 
unsolved, it would be well for him frankly matter to the board. Dealing With Enemies of Public Educai: 
to note that fact. As a matter of general policy, the board There are in many communities critics o{ 
At intervals of a week or a month it would should take no immediate action on a matter schools who will not be satisfied by fact 
be appropriate for each principal to submit so presented. Instead, the board should allow by any given course of action, concessio 
to the superintendent a report of the criti- time to have the facts which apply made appeasement. Nor is there any app 
cisms, their source and nature, the extent to available by its administrative employees and reasonable basis of handling their crit 
which they have been successfully handled then take appropriate action at a subsequent without endangering the best interests 
or remain unsolved. On the basis of such in- meeting. Only a few major criticisms of the majority of the community. In such insta 
formation, as it feeds in from the schools schools can be handled successfully or satis- the board will need to make a strong 
in the district, the superintendent soon has factorily without time for the collection and on the basis of good policy and hold 





























a broad base of facts upon which to act, analysis of pertinent facts. There is a grave to that policy 
if necessary, with proposed changes in policy danger that hasty action may aggravate the The board must recognize realistically that 
or program for the consideration of the situation and make it worse nm many communities there are implaca e 
governing board. Channeling Internal Criticisms Phe crit enemies ot public education. The board must 
Channeling Individuals’ Criticisms to Cen cisms which come from emplovees ol the theretore be pre pared in the public interest to 
tral Administration This same organized district. either as individuals or as an or endure and to combat the enmity of such per 
procedure might well apply to all operating ganized group, should be channeled in the sons or groups. There never has been nor ever 
divisions in the central administration, such me manner as has been indicated for ex \\ be a program otf public edu 
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The basic premise het that without the experience of school districts with sep his may be done where fact 
adequate factual information as to the source rate organizational units su i grievance liscrediting the motives of such crit 
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ind nature oO! individual criticisms it t ommiuttee 1s trequentiv reported t dubiou being inimical to the best interests of A 








mes impossible to plan intelligently a pr ilue n democracy or of the community. ft 
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gram Ior handling the Encour ne Re pon ‘ ” n other inces by pp! 
Channeling Criticisms to Board Member Freedom to criticize appears to be inherenth pressure of organized public disapprov 
Board members may also be singled out as i privilege of American citizenship and. a lisavow 
recipients of criticisms about some phase such. it cannot be successfully throttle Phis latter step often involves the etf 
yi the scnooi system hese may come Irom However this freedon must List eT iC at zation ot broad prUrriie ent ent | 
\ ghbors ro Dusiness or prolession companied bv a willingne ( ept respo ( t , ih neutr , 
sociates, Irom service club members or even ry lity for n iking i criticisn s for a hoard ine ‘ er ploy ec 
from persons unknown to them On this assumptio desirable for the ence the ed +} 
Sound pre edure requires na ¢ d du ) 1 to encourage t ( e ft ( ( 
yoard me er listen respec lllv and patie | lu r er . ‘ criti lsine J , Grout In rece 
until he can inform the cratic that the board through the proper channels in the district dvised lay advisory committet 
has a policy by which it receives such in- n written torr Experience I proved that it trated effective meat OV WI 
formation. The critic may then be directed this practice does not throttle criticism but representatives of social and cis 
to transmit his criticisms to the superinten t does tend to emphasize responsibility tions in a community may themselv 
dent’s office where it can either be handled When a citizen writes out a criticism at " , ahewers ta the cnt 
satisfactorily or subsequently be referred to gns his name to it. he } sutomatie fy their fellaw member 
the board in line with a policy recommenda ndicated a responsibility whi a ad to 


tion from the superintendent present in a verbal report which he i Men in P.T.A. Groups 







It is probably as important for the in villing or reluctant to reduce to writing The Pare leachers A 
dividual board members to channel the crit This procedure admittedly is ed breve ympathetic. powerfu nd « 
cisms to the superintendent for systemat casior difficulties in administration. but rganization. It possible to exte 
study ad ging it iT head ol ir I ore d ve ( ( ‘ hy ¢ e of th 
A S\ ) r oper ng d ) ) e schoo tage In tl ct e t gi 1 po P P ‘ of hildre 
syste ; v r pr . | pr , ne oard ‘ c Over t take ( ore ( ( f ( 
cedure does not necessarily give any perso! no official recognition of anonymous cot PTA. Th has been accomplishes 
the “run-around.” Instead, it provides a direct} munications for which the writer has been ur levice of a men’s membership chair 
basis for action on the part of the responsible \ ng t me perso respor I t responsible tor orgar ng bather 
employees of the district n each local PTA unit. This grouy 

Facts vs. the Never-Satisfied i men’s group to study and 
lreatment of Group Criticisms ak ae Ma aah e und to act as may be nec 
) 1S] Tr Hland , ( riticism \ 

Channeling Criticism from Organized further aspect of th ystematic plan o relating to the school and district 
Groups. When the critics of the schools are irganization the responsible school emplovee Suc] ¢ group ally meet 
organized, it actually becomes easier to char hould be directed by the bo ete f teacher rincipals, othe en ¢ 
nel the criticisms than I the case of! ind tne ! t whict may IDPs tg t rive! ne dist! OF ‘ el . 
viduals. When an organized group desire rit m and to handle criticisms on the ba rd. The meet tend to hn 
action on a subject of criticism. it should be f fact. No district can have too manv fact tv nh there opportunity To 
encouraged to present its ideas as a letter rr too good a qualitv of fact yhoue ' r developing ha tor ) 
or resolution to the proper administrative own policy or program 
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THE PLANNING OF 
Functional Science Laboratories 


Victor J. H. Seifert’ 


sace and money, usually a lack of both 
the major factors which high school 
nistrators, almost universally, must 
face when they plan their facilities for in- 
truction and laboratory work in the nat- 
Every high school in the 
n requires study of some of the exact 
ces. Most schools teach (or would it 
hey had the facilities) four science courses 
eneral science, chemistry, physics, and 
vy. Advanced courses in each of these 
keep an average of 75-80 per cent of the 
school studying natural 
ence of some kind in any given semester 


erm 


sciences. 


dents nm a 


since schools operate on as small a 
ret as possible, and in a minimum ot 
ice. it is essential that they get 10 
worth of facilities for every dollar 
ent. and 144 square inches worth of 
ace Out of every square foot. 
Space and money venerally are hard to 
e by in the smaller schools. in small 
ind rural areas where enrollment 
than 100 or at most 200 to 300 
ents. Much thought must be given to 
Nanning the teaching of the physical 
ences, Whether it be in planning a new 
refurnishing an old one, or start 
new science room in an old building 
most new installations and revised 
ties during the past few vears the 
tional plan has called for the * All 
se Science Room” a room in which 
accepted high 
cience subjects can be taught, and 


in be used most all day each day 
things 


of the commonly 


must be considered in plan 

the general science room 

lhere must be adequate room, sup 
ind apparatus for 

ques and individual 
line 


development of 


ibilities along 


Proper 


arrangement of the room must 


practical, and convenient, and 


de gas, water, electricity, and appara 
upplies for each student 
The room must be a place tor “labor 


than stric tly lor 
ste 


oratory 


repared as a combination of the best 
endations of technical spec ialists of 
manutacture 


ilso reflect experience both 


which laboratory 


rm They 


For Better Science Teaching — 


wings accompanying this article 
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WOR BENCH 


a 


TH BASE TORAGE 


TR SAS AND WATER ALONG BACK WAL 


Plan I. 





A minimum laboratory. The windows 


are located above the workbench. 


in selling laboratory furniture and appara- 
tus and planning laboratories for small 
schools. And they represent the ideas of 
both school administrators and teachers 
with experience in schools where such in- 
stallations have been made. 

These plans can be altered slightly to fit 
small rooms of almost any shape so long 
as the number of square feet remains rela 
tively constant 

Plan No. I, both the lowest in cost 
and requiring the smallest amount of space 
is especially adapted to a short room. Stu 
dent tables here are of the eight-student 
all-purpose type, furnishing gas, water, and 
electricity to each student. Along the wall 
to the right is a 27-ft. workbench with base 
storage beneath. Electricity, gas, and water 
are available along the back wall 

Plan I was laid out basically for a high 
school of 60 to 100 students, for use dur- 
ing all periods of the day and for all four 
of the science courses generally taught. It 
can, if necessary, be used by larger high 
schools. 

The obvious disadvantage of this plan is 
the fact that half the students face away 
from the demonstration desk. This is overt 
come to some extent by turning the seats 
one quarter. This arrangement has a dis 
advantage at best for it places the student 
in an unnatural position 

The cost of furniture for this room, not 


including tote trays and other furniture 
which must be especially built and not 
including installation, is approximately 
$2,500 to $3,000. 

Plan II was designed for crowded con- 
ditions and for a slightly longer room. It 
will serve a school of 150 to 200 students 
for full-time instruction in the four 
sciences. 

In this plan the disadvantage found in 
Plan I—namely, facing away from the 
demonstration table — is overcome by us- 
ing four-student, one-way tables of the all- 
purpose type. Plan II is laid out for 24 
students at the tables, plus four seated on 
stools at the workbench along the right 
side of the room if necessary. There are 
water, gas, and a.c. electric current at each 
place. 

The furniture for this room will cost 
approximately $4,000 to $4,500. Again, this 
does not include installation or such furni- 
ture as tote trays, which none of the es- 
tablished furniture houses carry in their 
regular stock, but it does include all other 
furniture shown in the plan. Tote trays 
are built by all furniture houses as special 
orders. 

Plan III is the best of the three plans. 
It was planned as a practical “ideal” setup 
within reasonable limits of space and 
money. It requires the largest space and 
the most money of the three plans. Plan 
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Plan II. A laboratory for twenty-four students. 


III was designed for a high school of ap- 
proximately 200 students but could be 
scaled down to fit smaller groups. The 
room could be duplicated in a second room, 
placed ‘“‘at the end” of the first with their 
storerooms adjoining, or perhaps with com- 
mon storerooms for the two laboratories 
and lecture rooms. This laboratory and lec- 
ture room is set up for 28 students at 
the laboratory tables and 28 armchairs for 
lecture classes. A removable wall can be 
placed between the laboratory benches and 
the lecture area. 

There are separate storerooms for chem- 
istry and for physics and biology supplies. 
divided by a small darkroom. Separate 
storerooms are highly desirable wherever 
possible. 

Furniture for the general science room in 
Plan III can be had for approximately 
$5,800 to $6,000. In planning the wall side 
workbench, special thought should be given 
to the type of base storage. Cupboard 
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Plan III. 





roe 
AQUA LM 


space is highly desirable and drawer space 
for certain supplies and apparatus is indis- 
pensable. The “tote” tray idea is taking 
hold more and more in schools having to 
use the science room for several of the 
sciences. The trays in these assemblies 
should be at least 10 inches wide, 14 inches 
long, and 8 inches high (inside dimensions) 
and should be treated with acid resistant 
finish. 

For building the counter height base 
storage cabinets, with an acid-resistant 
workbench top, the cost will be approxi- 
mately $25 to $30 per lineal foot. Thus a 
counter height workbench 18 to 24 feet 
long will cost approximately $500 to $750 

Straight chairs to be used with student 
tables can be bought at $6 to $8.50 each 
depending on materials and construction. 

Each room should have a fire blanket 
and first-aid cabinet supplied with standard 
first-aid equipment and supplies. 

In all three plans, the electrical current 
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is alternating current. Direct curre) 
be added by the installation of a co, 
or by the use of rectifier-transforme: 
binations at each student station. 

High schools with fewer than 1( 


dents should have one room arrane: 


provide all services for classes of 


pupils. There should be an annual a 


priation of $175 to $250 per year for 
plies, etc., after the room has once 


set up with furniture, instruments 


apparatus for general science, chem) 


The 


biology, and physics. 


which such a room can be operated is 


per year. Physics and chemistry cou! 
offered in alternate years to juniors 


seniors. 


High schools with an enrollment app 


mating 200 students should have an 
appropriation of about $500; 
conditions should the minimum drop 
$300. In high schools of 


i! 


minimun 


unde 


more than 


enrollment, an appropriation of §: 


student will insure sufficient money to k: 
up stock and add new items as they 


come available and desirable. 


Planning should be done to permit 
purchase of a few NEW LARGE ITEMS | 


year to the inventory of apparatus 
To provide instruments and othe 


plies such an all-purpose = science 
requires more than 800 items. Be 
glassware, balances, burners, et 


hundred chemicals are required in chet 


t 


try alone. There is practically no lit 


the biological items (75 
some 250 


general science courses require as ma 
ditional items 
to install. 

In a school of 
rollment which 


200 and up to $5 
has 24- to 32 


classes, an $8,500 outlay for apparatu 
supplies will equip the all-purpose 
room relatively well. 
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A complete laboratory with a lecture area, storerooms, and dark room. The windows are 
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as the instructor may 
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100 minimum 
items are needed for p! 
(Many of these items must be pro 
for each student.) In addition to thes 
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General Plans for — 


—— 


work is the keynote of balancing 
wl lunch budget. The board, the 
idministrators, the teaching staff, 
dren, parents, and the manager 
he assembly line. When one unit in 
lips, the result shows in the final 
heet 
lunchroom finance’ vary 
This is desirable within limits as 
wls differ sharply in financial re- 
and community needs. However. 
ilations which each school board 
hould be stated clearly and par- 
The financial problems of a 
unch are numerous and complex 
ire so closely related to other school 
it it is difficult to make the separa 
Yet definite plans have to be made 
lunch department manager will 
from where she starts and toward 
coal she is aiming. Too frequently 
ement problems are tossed in her 
disentangle as best she can. This 
usually ends in discussions and 
nderstandings. 
r example, many of the services com 
to school management also include 
room How are these costs to 
regated? If the lunchroom is used 


es of 


costs. 


Consultant, Portland, Ore 


4 Tt. on 
“™*egeerr’ 











he lunchroom in a high school is the ideal spot for formal 
ool dinner affairs. Superintendent Hunt congratulating 
a high school student. (Chicago Schools Photo) 
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for countless other school activities, how 
are the costs of maintenance to be de- 
fined? To what extent, if any, is the 


cafeteria subsidized? What proportion of 
general utilities and janitorial services are 
charged to the cafeteria? How are these 
computed? What does a pay-as-we-go plan 
mean? Is it interpreted as a set sum in the 
school budget which must be met, regard- 
less of increasing or decreasing enrollment, 
community tragedies like fire, storms, flood, 
or unemployment? These may reduce the 
receipts drastically, yet the lunchroom 
must not exceed the income. Does 
this mean that the school lunch has failed 
to pay out, since its income has not met 
the estimated figure? Or does the plan 
mean, what it is usually accepted to mean, 
that the costs of operation have not ex- 
ceeded the receipts? Twists of interpreta- 
tion of statements lead to frustration and 
dissatisfaction. 


The Lunch Budget 
The compass of the manager is her 
budget. In new operations this may be an 
arbitrary estimate, but as time goes on 
fairly accurate figures emerge from records 
of past operations. These records, plus the 
change in dollar values and shifts in en- 


costs 


Not Breads 


« oy ae 


ae 


Keeping the School Lunch Program 
From Going Too Far in the Red 


rollment, present an accurate guide for 
expenditures. All plans of operation must 
clear that ever present and starkly realis- 
tic hurdle, the budget. No procedures can 
be contemplated, no steps taken, no course 
charted without budgetary consideration. 
It alone is the item of management which 
can never be overlooked, minimized, side- 
tracked, or escaped if one is to keep out 
of the red. It is the stop-and-go signal for 
all contemplated acts. 

In formulating a budget the new 
manager should seek advice from every 
available source. The business manager, the 
superintendent, and the principal can give 
much information which will help in formu- 
lating a workable financial guide. The rec- 
ords of the previous manager should be 
valuable. To gain a figure for estimated 
receipts one considers (1) the cash on 
hand; (2) the cash value of expendible 
inventories; (3) the income expected from 
daily receipts; (4) cash subsidies antici- 
pated; (5) accounts receivable from bene- 
fits, sales, or special activities engaged in 
by the lunchroom; (6) the estimated value 
of surplus commodities; and (7) the cash 
value of food traded for children’s lunches. 

Against this income the costs are bal- 
anced. What is the cost of required labor? 





The cafeteria can frequently be used by visiting educators. 


(Chicago Schools Photo) 








What will the itemized operating expenses 
What will needed repairs. replace- 
ments, or adjustments cost? What will food 
cost together with the supplies tor sanita 
tion and service? How many children will 
be fed free? How much will this cost? 


cost? 


The Test of Good Management 


Then comes the shock of comparing the 
totals! Even though one has planned con- 
scientiously the costs will far overshoot the 
receipts. Next comes the test of good man 
agement. How far can one cut these costs? 
What will take the place of the items con- 
sidered necessary and desirable? To what 
extent will these lessen the amount to be 
spent? This step requires imagination. re 
sourcefulness. strong mindedness. and will 
power. The pruning and cutting requires 
weighing of each proposed expenditure in 
the light of its contribution to the whole 
It means finding a substitute to decrease 
costs without decreasing effi ienc\ Even 
tually. with sweat and tears. comes a 
semblance of balance. The need for further 
combing vields an exact balance. Then and 
then only is one ready to set up plans for 
work. hire labor. and begin the operations 

The 
important part of cafeteria equipment is Is 
a stove or refrigerator. The more 
the data it keeps the more of a s: 
it is to management. Here 
basis for all accurate records 


ish register is as definitely an 
complete 


good 


ictivity with which costs are con 
‘| hese have 


Every 
nected is a matter for 
to do with labor 
hiring and work records 
day pay insurance 
all other factors 
routine and the pai ll. They 
definitely stated and recorded. A file for 
equipment purchases. repairs. replacements 
transfers 
tees and terms of payment should — be 
recorded \ system for keeping track oft 
foods and supplies on hand is ot prime 
importance. There are many accumulative 
ty pes of inventory systems available which 
article the whole 
the date of pur hase. the specitica 
the brand. the 
date. a 


records 
schedules 
for holi 
and 
labor 


should be 


rates time 
poli 1¢s 
leave 


9 , 
social SICK 


which affect the 


Day To 


] t 


and sales must be kep (,;uaran 


record the purchased 
saler 
tions 
the delivery amount 
received. the amount and the 
remainder on hand. Such finger-tip data 
is invaluable in keeping track of progress 
and making future purchases. Constant at- 
tention should be paid to discounts allowed 
for payments made within a certain length 
of time. Records of receipts and the lines 
served are necessary. For those school au 
thorities who receive federal subsidy, the 
numbers of the full lunch and the supple 
mentary sales are kept. Menu files. lists 
of recipes and revisions, together with the 
costs of each, aid in making plans fit the 
financial requirements. A simple inclusive 
system is more useful in the hands of an 
unprofessional bookkeeper than an elabo- 
rate involved one 


amount ordered 
check of 


used 
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Personnel and the Budget 


Making the budget work needs constant 
attention to details. Workers must be hired 
with a definite policy for payment indi 
cated by the budget. If they are to be 
paid by the month or year, to 
the usual withholding taxes, unemploy 
ment insurance, security and 
old age pensions, the budget will have to 
indicate these figures. The work must be 
planned so that worker's time is filled 
with the tasks to be Idle workers 
have no place in a well-run cafeteria, as 
each needless expenditure reduces chil 
dren's rights for food at moderate 
costs. Student help is good only in so far 
as it is trained to do the job in a business 
like and orderly manner. In fact. all 
workers must be constantly trained and 
supervised to bear their weight of wages 
\ woman may be a have 
every desire to do a good job, but school 
cookery differs from both home and com 
mercial cookery in that it is important 
that all the nutritive ingredients which 
will make an acceptable addition to a dish 
are put into it. The usual 
training in nutritive cookery 


receive 


social lees 


ce ne 


good 


cood cook and 


needs 
V if not in te h 
niques of gaining good flavors. The usual 
book is only chool cook 
All recipes are worked out with may 
mum nutritive values in mind 


] 
COOK 


recipe a guide to 
ery. 
Parsley. for 
decorative iddition in the 
the 
added to 
soups to 
which it contains 


used for their nutritive contribution as 


inst ince is a 
restaurant. In school 
chopped and 


stews 


caleteria it us 
casserole dishes 


and supply the iron value 
Seasoning vegetables are 
well 
Fussy. fancy 
foods are out of place on the lunch counter 


hel | hool 


is to increase the flavor 


foods need to be well Havored bi 


t 


u 
il 


noi highly seasoned to appe il to the ch 
dren. 
L here 


which 


Another point to onsider is waste 
limits to the 
spent in 


ire carelessly 


int 
imount ol 


time 


in be saving usable food which 


y thrown in the garbage pail 
Hence. cutting meat from the bones before 
and using le CNOICE 
vegetables saves them for tomorrow 
kettle. A cafeteria kitchen which has 
kettle to receive these bits of 
index of careful management 


serving portion 


food 


Good Purchasing Policies Important 


The the local and 
supply concerns are eager to sell. The man 
ager’s job is to know when their price 
are right and their qualities of a type and 
amount she can use. Unless 
normal and there are indications that fu 
ture prices are rising, large inventories 
have little place on the shelves of lunch 
rooms which are within reasonable distance 
of market. It is best for the manager to 
estimate the volume of voods needed. set 
up standards for them, and ask for bid 
from competitive wholesalers. Many sales 


salesmen from food 


times are ab 


SCHOOL 


men can be 
market tips 
information 
daily paper 


relied upon to give 
However, the best s 
is the market sectior 
It is the manager’s bib) 
classified ads, also, often point to 
Surplus local supplies of vegetabk 
fruits frequently sell below market 
ments. Sometimes the manager ma 
down pieces of used equipment wh 
pertectly good and priced at a fract 
the new glossy models. 

Buying by standards set up for 
ular vital importance. | 
are graded according to the uses for 
thes 
sive 


) 


uses Is of 


are processed. The use of | 
grades not that 
For example, in m« 
commercial grades are less fat and 
in muscle hese are excell 
stews, pot Swiss steaks, and 
Where low heat is applied for a lon, 
The nutritive content is greatet 
protein in muscle meat is greater pet 
than in the more choice grades. 
Canned goods are of 


does mean 


foods are used 
tissue 
roasts 


Many grace 
choice fruits in heavy sirup are ey 
and may be replaced by fruits wl 
just but 

kor cobblers and 
Iruit is) Satistactory 
is added according to the net 
food producing localities 


is wholesome 
in lighter 
water! 


less choice 
sirup 
packed 

sugar 
l1reezing 
save local foods for winter use. So 
this means hiring help during the 

months to nll the 
must 


freezer. Each 
decide if savings counter! 

extra cost 

j 


graded tor use 


vegetable 
The larger older 
peas Is nutritiou 
ontent is higher 

Iruits 


( anne d 

\ iriety ol more 

prote in 
| re sh 


marty 
pra 


ordered by vrade 
ular Us¢ 
is to the 


example are to be 


save much money 
number in the 
— 
ert an eating apple such 
Winesap, or 


i medium size of 15 


Delicious. mav be ot 
per box. Wher 


m iller 


( 


childret 
by tte! 


ire erved to 


size. aS 163 box mav be 


(st ided 


DOXeS, are 


per 
smaller size, 
ook I 


they are 


ipple s of 
much cheaper. ( 

ungraded if 
blemishe 


may be 
free from 


\W he n 


ivallable it 


torave and retrigerator 


} 


may pay to buy me 
ind have it 
uses common in the 
this method include 
are not the lui 
Hence, the practice may not prove 
ing. On the whole 
meet the 


teak 


rea cut and 


ryr 
roe 
! 


Ho 


’ 


lunchroom 
expensive | 
easily used in 
stew ind 
needs of the lu 
and chops 


oOup 
meats 


more than 


Maintenance Costs Also Important 


Many 
with le 


a manager is tempted to « 
labor and to buy more pr 
products. In cities there are many 
which offer ways of cutting labor 


Sandwich companies will supply 
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Standard lunches like those offered in the schools of Berkeley, Michigan, provide 


the best means of developing good eating habits among small children. 


W t wit! » Var 


and dehydrated soups 


iety of fillings at different 
aD 


every description vie with the home soup 


e. Canned chilie 


] 


ikes the mixes 


the manage 


cookies or 


ire all dangled betore 


If waue ire high 


e extent. It rare when the flavor 
ecient ot prepared foods nm an 
pproximate those made by a good 
hese advant ives hould be weighed 
before they are iccepted is 
n child teedin 
of upkeep and untenance ot 
| equipment may be reduced 
t care and attention. Fuels, light 
| retrigeration are costly. Heat regu 
to the need of cookerv: the use ot 
heat tor as many things as possible 
ill the supplies needed from the 
erator when it is opened rather than 
! the door Open ind shut for each 
ind entry measuring the amount 
to be used in each cleaning pra 
iving specifi programs for cle min 
ixing these are practices which hel 
e COSTS Ot oper ition. Many items seem 
nificant in themselve but each con 
tes to bringing the lunchroom. out 
t ed 
the main keeping inventories short 
rolling; constant supervision of labor 
| planning of menus which please 
Idren: reducing waste by turning all 





canned baked beans 
for 
a 

costs may be cut 


into something which is 
palatable and nutritious: buying by stan 
dard and grade; keeping accurate records 
of all purchases and receipts together wit! 
activities in which the lunchroom en 
inalyzing the working jobs to set 

and effort 
to the ] 


sable portions 


iny 
ALes 

1} 
be cut i! 


budget 


where time 


ontril te 


may 


1 } 
balanced 


Food Prejudices and Habits 


The volume of trade trequently tall 
nto a fairly stable pattern, varying slightly 
is to days of the week and season of the 


used to calcu 
late the probable numbers of dinners. Some 


vear. Different methods are 


chools take a daily count, others sel 
weekly or monthly tickets below the tota 
harge for individual meals. These are 
punched as used. Any device which give 
a fair approximation of the amount. ot 


ke epil 


preparation necessary 
within the budget. 
There are many practices in school ad 
ministration which thoughtlesslv contribute 
to the unbalanced budget. The first, insuffi 
cient planning of background policies, has 
been mentioned. Frequently. the real values 
of the lunchroom are overlooked. Many a 
school lunch manager who balances he 
budget and builds up a small surplus sees 
the latter gobbled up to pay the expenses 
of a deficit department or to buy band 
instruments or a stage curtain. 


helps in 
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is that of 
dismissing school without giving sufficient 
warning that a portion or all of the chil 


Another discouraging practice 


dren will be out for the lunch hour. It 
seems difficult for administrators to re 
member that the costs of lunches are set 


far in advance of 10:30 each morning. 

A common practice is catering to the 
administrators and teachers without count- 
ing costs of special services or foods given 
How often the cook must bake cinnamon 
rolls or chicken pie, which are denied the 
children, to please the principal or some 
other adult! Another practice is serving 
special functions or entertaining celebrities 
for a nominal charge be the actual cost 
of preparatior Special ire fre- 
quently made by adults: “I am on a diet 
Stick this potato in the oven at 11:30.” or 
‘Make my coffee of Sanka.” When mana- 
gers get together demands of this sort loom 


low 


demands 


up as one of their biggest problems. The 
idults who bring their tea bags and 
lunches. vet pass through the lines using 


dishes, trays, cream. sugar, salt. pepper. 
and napkins, demanding refill after refill 
of boiling water for their tea, add signifi 
cantly to vearly costs. 

Food habits and prejudices are personal 
It is as impossible to serve menus accept- 
able to all at all times as it is for a 
baseball star to make a home run every 
time he comes to bat. Yet adults in a 


( j ' ¢ g 
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Aids to instruction, of some sort or other, 
have always been used in the schools. Adults 
will remember from their own school days 
the blackboard, the globe, maps, and pic- 
tures. Now there are available for use in 
schools opaque projectors, overhead projec- 
tors. slide projectors, moving picture ma- 
sound recorders 
Which of 
ind helpful’ Are any ot 


fads and frills 


*S Nonograpns, radios 


Charts, posters, etc. 


r nt 





This article will attempt to answer only a 
few questions of the many that can be asked 
: 

about instructional the most im- 


portant principles involved will be 


aids. Only 
pr 
to aid the busy board member in his quest 
The emp! isis will be on prac 


Learning By Experience 


One o! the tirst principle 
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their meaning erbalism. It is a chief prob- 
em in present-day education and has been 
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What Should a School Board Member Know About 
INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS? 
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The new teaching methods have made entirely new types of 


classroom equipment essential for success 
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royec ors ‘ eT ‘ a ve ¢ Wen it 
knowledge of our time. Mere definit 
’ : ora ind ideas have iittie mean! 
the value of the various instructional aid I , } } 
’ , tudent. Every effort must be made 
Ise today Hol in report tnat school movie : A . 
ae tne tudent y the use ol! every 
iccording to research now a great increas . 
. , : posse ( i wha po ve of the 
, 
n the amount of learning, both immediately, , Picasa 
} } } to be learned that has effective mea 
ind after a lapse of three months, the increase Pag 
, , , , the tunction ot the instructional 
being greater in the latter case. Yet Harold yr , eae 
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Benjamin, in introducing a recent text , , teat 
, ) , , , in be opt ed easily trom maga 
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ids. These can be shown 
class to best advantage by means of 
que projector. The opaque projector 


rrors and a lens system which directs 


pictures 





light to a screen where an enlarged 
formed 
overhead 


opaque projector has a 


ditterent arrangement consisting oO! a 
tage with a lens system and retlecting 
bove it. The advantage of this ma 
that it permits the instructor to face 
means Ol are the 


slide film 


projecting pictures 
Two sizes of 

{ by 4 
ind the 2 by 2 inch 


projec tors. 
re in common use, the 3 inch 
tne olde r type 


i¢ nto use ! 


appearance Ol! 


made 


with the 


film and is easily 


eter color 
e smaller slides 


developmen film 


iccompanied 
’ 
4 


rd for sound. The strip and recor 
tion is of recent ongin and has many 
tit but it requires a little more 
ecause the two must be co-ordinated 
t serious disadvantage, since the 

e used without the record. Film 
ze lor storage ind con 

se, but they present the material 
efinite order which is not. readily 
t of the equipment mentioned above 
The de film projector is the least 
elling tor about $30 to $140, de 
quality ar d refinements. Slide pro 

ell at about the same price. Opaque 
ire more expensive: a machine 


. ’ hy 11 inche 
project a picture S’2 by 11 inche 


) 
mout SsZ> An 


gned to project ll by 


overhe id pro 


11-inch ma- 


bout $200. The opaque projector 
ed lor a greater number of purposes 
e pictures are available tor it Teac} 
re ea lV prep re itemals 1 
ection tor anv of the othe 

} ] } 

e of motion pict res in schoo if 
1 greatly 1 recent vears. One of the 

yr tl growth their success a 


iid in the armed forces, which many 
experienc ed ind whi h } beer 
le publicity. In 1947 H 


that ] 


only twenty per cent ot our 


were using motion pict 


f hools were far behind the armed 
this regard. In 1949 the U. S 
Education® reported that 16m1 
ectors were found in public high 
immarized the accompanving 


war had 16 


orce school dur ng the 


ture projectors for a group of six 
ident Th perhaps more than 
ut nevertheless there is much room 
ement in the schools. It’s worth 
t Kenny reported that ninth-grade 


up who had been taught with the 


Going to School Witt the Movies.”’ 
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Motion pictures, film strips, and other projection materials 
are as important as textbooks. 


ad Ol movies tested lorty per cent higher 
vledge retained after three mont 


students Wil 


Per 


Vumber Cent 





i it 5 5 
Town schools (comn 
. 4 
en 
+ 4 8 
Tota 4,314 171 84 
¢ 
, a 
t } ( 
Me 
Tota 24,314 71084 
tures Lhe need tor films s evident tron 
esearch and personal experience 
Cost of Movie Equipment 
Motion picture equipment is more expe 
sive than other instructional aids. Sound pro 
jectors vary in cost from lightweight machines 
priced near $300 to heavy duty units which 


sell for about $500 and above 


Motion picture films can be obtained tron 
ind rental, and 


numerous agencies by purchase 


there are many more which can be had fron 
commert 


tation. If 
a vear or 


for the 


ire to de 


ial sources cost of transpor 
used three times 


should be 


pictures 


less, they rented how 


ever, if thev are used oftener, it mav_ be 


better to purchase them. A film that belongs 
hand 


needed most: it can be used as long as it is 
| 


to the school district is on when it is 


of value, and it can be utilized for other than 


pDrovliems o 


isS purposes. A rented film. on the other 
nd y 


nust be returned 


and only major use 
n be made of it without excessive rental 
st. Owning film, of course. involves the 


storing, hling. and maintenance 
While these considerations do not present 


they do 


liihculties Of verv large importance 


require attention, 
board members can 


chool promote the 
schools first 
up-to- 

against 
those persons who wish to have only what 
has been in the schools 


t) 


won pic 


by detending 


use Ol mo 


tures in the 


} 


teachers who advoc ite 


date methods and instructional aids 


Second 
' the school budget 
ncludes sufficient funds for instructional aids. 


ind third 
ire provided 


in the past 


they must see to it that 


that 
Lnal 


adequate equipment and space 
Up to the present time, little use has been 
It is true that 
in the music de- 
radio has not been employed 
adequately rhe 


made of audio, or sound, aids 
phonographs will be 
| 


artment, but 


found 


reason for the latter prob- 
ler btaining program ' 3 
lem is obtaining programs at the time desired 
na the ¢ thar 
bid 4 i 


@ Tae numerous 


value. Yet 


ollerings are ot 


no educational there is a vast 


Babrattli 


Mmoul 


it of good material on the air and more 


certainly will be provided when the schools 





same is true of tele- 


vision. At present there are excellent news 


programs which are of great value to social 
The 


} 


advantages of television 


Sses 


studies cla 


ive peel ooked 


educa- 


some difficulties 


into seriously by 


} 


tors. For school use it has 


nh common with radio and others peculiar to 


selt. Schoolmen will certainly be giving its 


obvious merits 


further attention 


makes it possi- 


ble to present valuable radio programs that 


ire broadcast These 


Sound recording equipment 
hy] 


outside of class hours. 








recordings can be used whenever and as often 
as necessary. Professionally made transcrip- 
tions of the best quality from technical and 
educational standpoints are also available. 


Recorders Are Versatile 


Recorders, moreover, are essential aids for 
music and speech departments. Even lan- 
guage departments can make profitable use 
of them. 

Tape and wire recorder reels vary in cost 
from about $2.50 to the more expensive 
double track plastic tape type which plays 
an hour or more and sells for about $7.50 
The latter are expensive for permanent re 
cording but relatively inexpensive for tem- 
porary recording because they can be used 
over. For permanent records the embossing 
type of machine provides a three- to five- 
minute recording for about fifteen cents, but 
these have a short life for replaying. 

Wire recorders are satisfactory for voice 
recording but they are not as good as tape 
recorders for music. Tests should be made 
for quality before buying a wire recorder for 
recording music. The tape recorder is less 
difficult to handle if the tape breaks and also 
makes editing easier. A new development in 
tape recorders is an instrument adapted to 
stenographic work which sells for about $95 
This machine would be very valuable for 
general purposes in a small school, since it can 
be used for dictation, voice training, 
cording music. 

The Committee on Visual Aids of 
American Council on Education® have estab 
lished the following minimum equipment for 
a beginning instructional aids program: one 
16mm. sound motion picture projector, one 
sound recorder or/and a two-speed record 
player, and one film strip projector for each 
200 students. One set of 35 sterescopes for 
each 400 students, and for each school one 
opaque projector. Each classroom should be 
equipped with a screen if the room can be 
darkened adequately, and each m als 
should have a table radio. 

Another standard for a 
gram of instructional aids is the 
of a budget of SO cents 
schools provide twice that 


gram reguiariy 


person: 
> equipment 


ne spent 


In-Service Training 


other equipmer 
at those teachers who hav 


been slow to adopt new ways of teachir 


"McKown, H. C., and Roberts, A. B., op. cit 


36 


Film Collection of a City 
School System. 


r 


Impie 

tudents in the upper gr 
chool and students in 
can be trained for thi 


operation of the machine 


SCHOOL 


Equipping Rooms for Aids 
Ihe question arises as to whether 
classroom or a special room is better suite 
the use of instructional aids. The answ 
probably in favor of the former. The 
this equipment in the regular enviro: 
of the pupils gives an atmosphere oi 
ness as usual,” reduces disciplinary 
ties, and saves time. If it is not possil 
darken a classroom for projection pur 
t is better to move the pupils to ¥ 
is properly equipped, because str 
flapping curtains and makeshift 
cords interfere with teaching as well 
ng. A properly prepared room has 
nd switch near the machine, lights 
the operator, and shades which 
he room without cutting off ventilation 
lt equipment has to be moved 
classroom, provisions should be made 
The equipment should be 
weight or it should be made portable 


of the heavier type. WW heeled stands 


ised to move heavy machines or e 


should be transported by a person w 
physically able to carry them and set 


} 


for use without disturbing the clas 
‘rs are not able to carry 
ially up and down 
not be expected to 
order to have the 


ids. Industry 


equip! ent 
nce and ordering 
should keep 


n of each piece 


times as well as a reservation 


and 
spare lamp 
spare minor parts such 
cture projectors. (u 
po ble and interferer 
program reduced 
further recomn 
teacher be prov ded 
ind equipment to prepare t 
their own taking. Many teacher 
g for this type of work 
ire properly equipped the instru 
program will benefit immensely 
The use of instructional aids 
hools over the entire countrs 
lities which they offer have by 
exhausted lert school board 
uch to expand the opportunities of! 


children in their schools by providing 
equipped department of instructiona 
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Word Prom Washington 
The Outlook for Television 


“ducation Brightens Elaine Exton 



























































oe ee ee ee ee ee reservation of channel tor educational sta Association for Educatior by Radio. Associa- 
e Federal Communications Commis tions in no way relieves the licensees of con tion of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
ae has announced allocation plan- mercial television stations of any responsibDil National Association of Educational Broad- 

d specifically set aside TV channel ty to render a well-rounded program service casters, National Association of State Univer- 

a ee . ncluding a reasonable proportion of time de sities, National Council of Chief State School | 
7 March ( ommissio! voted to programs that meet the educatior Officers ind National Education Association. 

seSee' ocal SION assign needs of the community, In his presentation to the FCC during the 
the United States and its Territorie¢ recent hearings on this question the Joint 
i mmittee : ‘ x a ee, one 1 Tol. 
for noncommercial use 127 ou Method of Reserving Frequencies Con mittee 's ( ounsel Brigadic r-General rel 
gh trequency (UHF) bands, now ford Tavlor. a New York attorney and for- 

tor experimental purposes, and 8 The Federal Communications Commission mer U. 8S. Chief Counsel at the Nuremberg 
ery high frequency (VHF) portion of | has tentatively designated a channel for non- War Crime Trials, asked the Commission to: 
pectrum where all the TV sta commercial educational television in all com- 1. Make provision for at least one VHF dais 

operation are located munities where it has allocated three or more commercial educational television station in 168 | 


ments. irrespective of whether these netropolitan areas and 46 major educational cen- 
VHI UHF , ters (“comparatively small communities in which 
or pands . A ‘ on 

jucational institutions constitute the principal 


nterprise’ 
iterprise 





mm , ‘ , e in the 
FCC Recognizes Needs of 
Education 


Where a community Ss given tewer assig! 


ents, no such reservation has been proposed Rule that in cities where all the available 

e findings accompanying this pro except in the 46 locations deemed to be  \HF channels have previously been assigned and 
he Commission held the need for nor primarily educational centers.” In_ thes ire now occupied by commercial stations already 
i| educational television — statior places. which include such college towns as on the air the licensees be required to devote a 
een amply demonstrated” explaining San Diego. Calif.. Boulder. Colo... New Lon- specified portion of their broadcast time to non- 
on was based, in general, “upon don. Conn., Gainesville, Fla., Atlanta. Ga commercial educational programs or that ap- 
ortant contributions they can make 1 South Bend, Ind., Lawrence, Kans., Louis-  Proprate alternatives be adopted in individual 


, : : , ; . cases so as to insure facilities for noncommercial 
ple Doth in school, at all ville, Ky Boston, Mass Ann Arbor, Mich : } anil 
4 , . sre ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ ; : educational telecasting in these urban locations 
ad iso the duit public Further ( olumbia Mo Ithac i N \ ( hapel Hil! 


was found in “the high quality N. ( Norman. Okla Corvallis. Ore ind 


Reserve approximatels per cent of the 


television channels in the UHF band for educa- 


programming which would be avail state ( ollege Pa i VHI channel will be tional use 
ich stations — programming of a reserved, if possible In all 71 witnesses supported the case for 
different character from that available With the exception just cited, the FCC plat providing ample television frequencies for edu- 
commercial stations.’ calls for saving an ultra-high frequency chan- cation during the FCC hearings November 27 
ict that educational institutions ot el for educational telecasting in communities to December 8, 1950, and January 22 to 30, 
receed more slowly in applying for granted fewer than three VHF allocations 1951 
t stations than commercial stations vhile those receiving three or more assign To help assure that education will obtain 
1 by the agency as grounds for mak nents in the very high frequency band would ts proportionate share of TV facilities, Rep- 
reservations for noncommercia be allotted a VHF channel for noncommer resentative Emanuel Celler, Democrat of New 
television since “if there is m cial educational TV operation, except in cases York and Chairman of the House Judiciary 
( the available channels ire al where all VHI outlets have already beet Committee, recently introduced a bill into 
commercial interests long before taken up so that the set-aside must be a Congress — H.R. 3543 — “‘to amend the Com- 
t | institutions are ready to ap CHF frequency munications Act of 1934 so as to require that 
then it least 25 per cent of the regular program 


rking that “obviously the period of +s : . . . operating schedule of each commercial tele- 
. mvrousiy Mie “penos’ ©" Position of Educational Organizations ae eee ; 


during which such reservation should vision station shall be devoted to noncommer- 
very important,” the report declare The number of television channels tenta cial education programs.” This has been re- 
period ‘must. be long enough to — tively allocated for educational use is‘approxi ferred to the House Committee on Interstate 
cational institutions a reasonable op mately half of the number that educational and Foreign Commerce which Representative 
ty to do the preparatory work that } spokesmen say would be required to give a Robert Crosser, Democrat of Cleveland, Ohio 


Oo get authorizations for stations complete educational TV service to the nation heads 


ust not be so long that frequencies iccording to the Joint Committee on Edu Some Underlving Issues 
‘ ying issues 


inused for excessively long periods of — tional Television 

Che Commission will survey the gen- This group was formed to present to the Urging that “education must not be given 
tuation from time to time to insure Federal Communications Commission _ the the giblets of the television turkey,’ FCC 
hese objectives are not lost sight of claims of education for an adequate share of | Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock has called 
dy comments the frequencies in the television spectrun the reservation program proposed by the 
(Chairman Wayne Coy, in a separate It comprises seven national organizations Commission “inadequate and ineffective in 

t. makes the further point that “the namely. the American Council on Education many vital respects and not a sufficient rec- 
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ognition of the need and merit of educational 
television.” She warns that “provision for 
educational television and adequate recogni- 
tion of its needs must be made now or never 
since the Commission now proposes to allo- 
cate and open up for licensing all of the 
remaining frequencies that are available for 
telecasting and, as far as we know, will ever 
become available.” 

Miss Hennock who has been carrying on a 
spirited campaign to have 25 per cent of the 
remaining television frequencies made avail- 
able for the exclusive use of the nation’s edu- 
cational institutions and organizations has ex- 
pressed her intention of continuing to work 
for this goal 


Her dissatisfaction with the proposed ar- 
rangements stems in part from the fact that 
“the Commission, in reserving approximately 


++ 


it of the total assignments in the 
has failed to provide facilities for 


10 per cer 
48 states.’ 
education 


in large number of cities of sub- 


stantial size. Thus, there is no frequency re- 
served in more than one-fourth of the 168 
standard metropolitan areas in the United 


States.’ out. “although these cities 


range trom Pittsfield, Mass.. with a popula- 
tion of 65.000 to Youngstown, Ohio, with 
population of 525,000 

“The absence of a reservation is particu 


larly serious those cities where important 


nd 


id 


successful edu- 


universities al ] 
Miss Hen 


1} 
colueges 


cational broadcasters are located 

nock holds, remarking that “these include 
Lansing. Mich. (the home of Michigan State 
College), Lexington, Ky. (the home of the 


Uni Kentucky 
(the home of Smith. Mt. Holyoke. and the 
University of Massachusetts). and Stillwater 
Okla. (the home of Oklahoma 
and Mechanical College, an 
has It 


1 OUul 


versity of Springfield, Mass 


Agricultural 


institution which 


standing broadcast record 


ar 
The Commission’s proposal in many of 
New York. Los 
Washington. D. ( 


others, confines t 


our lar cities, such as 
Angeles. Philadelphia 

Detroit ind 
reservation for education to the ultra-high 
UHF 
vision for educational broadcasting in 


high frequency (VHF) band 


casting is now being done 


ne 


Cleveland 


1 


ikKes no 
the 
where all tel 


she adds 


frequency band which m pro 


very 


ing out that “to restrict education in 

cities solely to an outlet in UHF is to place 
it at a fundamental disadvantage and cut 
sharply into its potential effectiveness.” espe 
cially since “up to now UHF operations have 
been completely experimental and there is no 
assurance as to when UHF equipment will be 
available and l[ HF stations in operation 

Moreover, millions of VHF receivers are now 





in use in these urban areas that could not 
pick up UHF telecasts unless the equipment 
1s converted 
The Con 
4 1 TV 1 r t 
ke How te 
nr t t €7 4 
a { 
i 

ta I ‘ ’ 

r tet ‘ Ame 
ai ‘ ¢ 








Calling attention to a major issue in this 
held the report of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission notes that “objection was 
made to the idea of reservation because as 
stated by some witnesses, the experience of 
educational institutions in the use of AM and 
FM radio does not furnish sufficient assurance 
that the educational institutions would make 
use of the television channels 

In separate statements FCC 
Wayne Coy maintains “there i 
lack of the 
readiness institutions 


Chairman 
startling 
and 
their 
administrative officials and 


sa 
data willingness 
ot 


boards of trustees 


concerning 
educational 


an educational 


M 


use television 
FCC 
comments 


faculties to 
tool,” while 
Webster such 
reservation is warranted only if a specific show- 


as 
Commissioner Edward 


“in my opinion 
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Sheree 
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yA 
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ng is that there is reasonable proba- 
lit hat if an educational channel is re 
erved it will be utilized the reasonabl 
ear tuture 
Next Steps 

It is up to the educators to meet this 
challenge and make clear their intentions 
vith respect to the facilities contemplated for 
their use as well as to signify whether and 
vhy they approve or disapprove of the FCC 
proposals Thev will have opportunity to do 
this through filing with the Commission sup 
porting evidence. which in some. instances 
lus be accompa! ed by engineering ite 
lents on a community-to-communit ) 
by April 23, objections or counterproposals 

May 8, and through appearing in person 


it the public hearings to sumed in 


Washington on Mav 23 19 

The Joint Committee on Educational Tele 
ision will submit supporting testimony for its 
original petition when the hearings reopen and 
vill participate in a city by-city presentatior 
It has established headquarters in the new 
building of the American Council on Educa- 
tion at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. ¢ nd developing plans 
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for a continuing service to school systen 





educational institutions interested in se 
TV channels or in using or producing 


cational television programs. A series 


t 
ol 


ies bearing on television problems \ 
conducted to aid in this work. 


since 


Television in Education 


experiments 


conducted 


by 


WBKB and the Radio Council of the C} 


Public 


Schools in 


telecasts broadcast 


classroom 


a great 


piace 


Philadelphia 


of 
in 


deal 
notably 


and 


there has 
among educators in the use 
supplementary aid to cl: 


ot 


1945 brought 
Chicago's Lake View High School th: 
tinction of being the first to see edu 


from 
been 


the 
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a studio dire 


a growing 
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experimentation 
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Of televisi 
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in Operation 
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the State ( 
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last year 
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inter 


medical 
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Twelve colleges have app 


TV 
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granted a license by the Federal C 
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september 
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vision 
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present on 
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prior 
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however all educ iwional stator 
strictly noncommercial in chara 
in arrangement would not be 


School officials seeking to realize 
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the Philadelphia I 
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WOI-TV is currently providing the 


in proposed by the | 


ter 


1. To produce telecasts which would 


materials, personalities, and skills that 


wise would be unavailable to the classro: 


? 


underway 


To feature unusual 
few 


in a 


schools, 


projects 


mn 


or 


tec 


order 


courage other teachers and classes to u! 
similar projects. 


3. 


To encourage the use of television 
ife 


classroom when history-making events 
vised such as the signing of the 
and the inauguration of the President 
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The Test Plan of 


» 7 


Milita ry Deferment o 


iollege Students Edward A. Fitzpatrick” 











long cry trom the origin of the [here must be no bounties to induce persons idea is rampant in the nation It is unfair and 
‘ e Service Svstem in 1917 to the amaz to enter the military service unjustly partial. Human lives and destinies are 
osal of the recent President’s Execu There must be no authority to provide or to at stake. There is too great a disposition to 
. 1 in the Selective Service Svsten accept substitutes for persons who are drafted weaken on this ground; and the sooner the 
oe oe ee eres wenneee wy a or liable to be drafted nation comes to an exact realization of the issues 
sit WrPKcKl > , mbhine “ay aul ‘ . wrt 
" ol pressure of the combined “e u There must be no purchases of exemption or involved the sooner will the powertul disposition 
lobbies in Washington and perhaps release from military service of high but single-minded educators be opposed 
he country Supplementing these provisions which were in this regard. 
] ] , . ’ . ’ ‘ 4 . , . “ ‘ ° 7 - " 
will be able to escape their MATS ncluded in the 1917 law were provisions for General Crowder has previously noted that 
if they can pass successfully cer- 1) civilian sdbainistratios ?) local admin- all these special pleaders in their special field 
] , 
iltiple choice tests One would be stration bv neighbors 3) evervone placed were unanswerable. but he adds 
iy little about the capacity or general n Class I unless deferred in the national Against such blandishments this office must 
ent or special accomplishments of nterest: (4) a national lotterv to determine stand forth without compromise. Herein it must 
ts. Of such a test all that one ¢ the order of liability to examination and selec- %¢ supported by the manhood and the mature | 
it the student passed such a test ot 7 1 of th of men whose obligation and unbiased thought of the nation, or its plan 
. tior 0 tne nN ss t ne \\ s Digat I 2 
Tr) “ ae ae ae i of selection must fail. And with its failure the 
This progra is primary in tne before the law are all equal I summarized ¢ : i he virilitv | 
i tk llege rather than f the , vin Face , , nation must contess inadequacy in the virility 
) ( oll it I 0 P : 4 . , im a hank 1OAC on " 
ae Feial nff ef opt he ideas in a paragraph in a book , of the fighting nations of the world. | 
he sacrificial otter g of otner ( ” ription ind America 
vorking boys and others who have At the basis of this system are the great 
e to take advantage of the educa- _,olitical traditions that aim to guarantee in out Conscription in World War II 
portu es of th ociets ive dina ocial life the principle f justice and At the beginning of World War II there 
| t ' hef +} , full oppor : 
the specity ica T red ren t ( ] eTore ( \A 1 1 Ippo ’ va 
= = ds 2° saiag wats ', ' 1) kinds of WS. great meeting in Baltimore in which 
roger ovether wit it t « ware one faw tor i Kinds ot . 
cc Th prog ie ( i ‘ ’ , heoas influence : all the colleges pledged their resources to the 
' | moro ' ‘ ‘ ot { R cor cop ! lavoritisn no extraneou fi ( ‘ ; ; 
er cent approx . f ‘ ht of appeal to the President himself. local mation. All they wanted to know was what 
d occupational determe a Iministration of affairs. the protection of the the nation wanted. They had a right to be 
Ne ; 0g ouge ys. interests of the individuals by government officers impatient as the national administration had 
eve bh ne pera ( ind | ri government appeal agents These elements go frittered away time fumbled proposals. was 
em before the American people i back to our Anglo-Saxon and Norman beginnings — yncertain from day to day. and could not or 
t th } len ' ' yur co } e 
embody the best elements of our n would not give clear guidance. One of the 
¢ nror yub ) - ~ 2 ‘ 
I: a , , Association of Colleges put the case well 
. — t was this spirit of universal persona 1041) “tar . ; f > 
) oC ; > ( 8 j > wish to express to the 
Basis of the Conscription Plan sites tis eis eaten vate ines a | 1941) “We wish to express t 
' a ar ger , "hala ; government our determination to do every- 
hick igation rested took their ges od ; _ thing within our power to co-operate in this 
i exper i¢ mou \\ M4 , he crimination those oe TY * 1 = 10 int time of crisis for the tot i] defense of the 
ly ckentical ‘were tol that the thiac ase} ittle . fag } cs an sft nts . 7 , } ° 
V Skepti . we ere told Ose ith rt i Pinan g DOV ( TT y nation Thev added We welcome from the 
people 0 never; iccept t for T ftoorr t >SssS Pub t iT 1 Ir ' . : rn 
ee ee oe 7 — he : government a clarification of our country’s 
ted the basic concepts of free dministration bv neighbors. But even then needs.” On August 28. 1942. the federal 
I hact w now know is tf wa the pressures were put on to save the llege ; . : ae 1¢ S nes 
The r Kr - ( ire We put ¢ ) m co - 1uthorities got around to a clean-cu polic V 
a Civil Wy. P ‘ar ; wre Pp , ML a. C: formulated by representatives of the War 
ta 4 t ot tt \ r tort the firct . + ¢ » ovost rs i} a 9 ae er POR 
ran r re | ene : e re or or ne if + ; - 1 rt ind Navy Departments the Selective Service 
groundles An army officer involved eral. General Enoch Crowder has this to say Svstem. the Civil Service Commission. the 
ee eee ae te 7 ft ae ae laims for specific tect ie } 
ist if ( ne ; \ War cn i tte ( g nat the cla m tor pect " War Production Board and the War Man- 
+} ty nce af formulat | % % «6 coasmar seemfenl ¢ +h, . Hort 1 . : a } o 
ee eee , micar vy B Users 1O TK _ power Commission under the chairmanship of 
i ee Sey See ee eee = eevenes: Dr. Edward C. Elliot. then president of Pur- 
rtant was the suggestion relating to In other fields of education different considera jue University. These are the first four para- 
que 1 *TS! s if LIT S| POL c « 
‘ : ’ . " . ' PS Hi < n roll Ww { lation is to m ike . > a a 
itary service. and the fairne tor pt - 1 6 a ‘ rn } The vah graphs of the declaration of policy. which I 
ter iT termining } rder ' Ww sacrifi diustment it is here rie ilue - t “4 a 
( determining the orde in wrificial a em ; 9 ae ahticakin, sis 
lual ld fulfill the of an educated vouth is not to be underestimated personally read to the National In tute on 
qd citizens would ull : Tr} n nivers- 
; og } 1] but war is an emergent condition which bv the Education and the War at American Univer 
' a oe * ‘ nature of the problem cannot last forever itv. (Washington. D. C.) the dav it was pub- 
+: T ut ; . : Whik due Nrovision must he made for the licly released 
ne emphas zed this basin qu , future the obligation of militarv service is not , 
the 1917 system and its admin lichtly to be passed over. It is not difficult to 1 All students. men and women. must be 
‘ , . < rT ’ I eo; _ 
Every effort was made to emphasize find that the relations of a man to the wat preparing themselve for wy and ( — 
- f ; > r rT Ss S1¢ ) 
ersalitv of the military oblhgatior industries of a nation are sufficient to defer his participation in the war Nag rt VW a 7 oie 
e vithin the age group and (2 call to military service and in his place to send sition will, of cours¢ " _— — _ d 
| ; ; stood stitut s the students, and 
racter. The three lessons fron inother man to stern and vicarious sacrifice: but tood by the insti utions, Dy the , 
: lifficul reach the conclusion bv the general public 
W leaf ‘ ted ¢ e1 it is much more difficult to reach the con ; lestined 
, itt \ rep Ded | a) . 0 , efi) t< re aes 
7 = , — " | that. either the interests of the nation or the : All able-bodied male tuden ’ estinec 
escapable paren iil , interest of the favored man ire sufficient to for the armed torces The respons or lor 
ob] gatior ustifs sending forth in the place ot ri colle re determining the Specie | ee "* Peis 
tudent a less fortunate vouth at the imminent dents is a function of the arm ind the navy 
| ; M ind great peril of life not because he is better ‘ For those students. men and women eo 
f el ervice an ' ra ’ + th rmed_ forces there 
f 1 to defend his country for admittedly such ire not to serve it tne arme 
World Wars 1 OW itted to defend hi unt , , 5 thenseite "ar npower 
iNew pal’ eines I Put is not the case but because the national life should be developed through the War Manpower 
kee r ha ouchsafed him fewer opportunities. Yet that ( ‘ e 5 
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School Lighting 
Research 
Completed 





CONTROLLED DAYLIGHT IN 
CLASSROOMS 










ten years of study and research in the dittu- 
sion and control of davlighting of schoolrooms 
nd other workrooms. The project has been 









charge of Dr. R. A. Boyd. research physi- 
ist, and his associates in a spe il laboratory 
set up by the Engineering Research Institute 
f the University of Michigan and sponsored 


the American Structur Products ( 









Model schoolroom in the laboratory at the University of Michigan. The 


fe Bias > ceiling may be raised or lowered in sections, and one of the “window” 
1as vielded valuable data concerning window _ 
deste ate igri walls may be covered. The 





men are measuring the light admitted o1 







rrange Y ( é is ernectivits ( P : 
- .  ¢ A reflected. The instruments on the desks measure the amount of light it 
UUS LUlUES § : s OTs d turniture 
} s Semmaientaase ey various parts of the room. 
As . : ; ( ) luced ’ ected ‘ eve f 
Daylighting Problems ' ‘ eye 
Tis yg - ~ nis t ( ) f 
W r¢ iT’ Car-g . g g s een deve t f est S| t 
source Gaye . g. tor ee vit , The Laboratory Tests 
TK reas ne roo e s t . ) \ ¢ y gy or } 
nr ’ , ' : ’ The spe tor 
56 O suppress eg j S g S ( g ‘ ‘ 
€ "A d Cc a ( ki 6 r he hig } eXte R kK A t 
With conventional! vindows day ght : d ths eiling ‘ . ig } k The t “’ ‘ Vv tt i » 
rected downward, much of it being absorbed nside the hollow glas ck bend the light ‘> dalle : 









Chis room is typical of a modern school with controlled daylighting. Natural se 

. . . P P ° . ( eaning he re if j~¢ 

light is distributed evenly over work surfaces, including desks far from the eneticalle nermanent: and the 
. . . . . ' ' - ; 

windows. The clear-glass windows provide ventilation and a view: the do iv be elded 






prism-glass blocks direct sunlight to the ceiling. 
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Phe main front of the Franklin Grade School, Appleton, Wisconsin, will face west — Mlaurey Lee Allen, A.D.A., 
Architect, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Vall ites \Teuaiaes Main Entrance, Franklin Grade School, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Maple on sleeper Maurey Lee Allen, A.LA., Architect, Appleton. 
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Kconomy Marks High Scho: 


The Ritenony 
Senor 


Hieh School 


Overland. Missonri 


The main entrance, Ritenour High School. 


Main Front, Ritenour High School, Ritenour Consolidated School District, St. Louis County, Missourt. Win. B. Ttt 
Inc., Architects and Engineers, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Phe library is the academic center of the school and provides ample space for 





individual reading and study 













Vhe chemistry laboratory has adjoining it a storage and workroom for 


the teacher. The equipment is adjusted to serve as a biology laboratory 











Left: a typical classroom. Right: 






the typing practice room. 
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Ground Floor Plan, Ritenour High School, Ritenour Consolidated School t «| 1) d oother 
District, St. Louis County, Missouri. Wm. B. Ittner, Ine. Architects and be separated trom. the 







Engineers, St. Louis, Missouri 
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w kitchen is fully equipped with labor saving devices, The gymnasium-auditorium has an independent entrance 


stainless steel shelving and counters. for community use. 
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General View, Consolidated School, Capron, Illinois. — Bradley & Bradley, Architects and Engineers, Rockford, Hlinois. 


Modern Materials in — 


An Illinois Consolidated School 


in expanding 
idult educ 


The building 


he developed 
1és i large | 
school gardening projec 

The exterior walls are 
colored brick. backed with concrete block 


the corridors, | 


citchens, and toilets. the 
ire protected DY means of a tacing tile 


walls and ceilings are painted with a paint 


} 


high light retlecting coefficient 


The auditorium-gymnasium. 
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e ( t \ of all cl srooms have i 
engt! rip. with aluminum frames 

{ ed a dow! } order to prevent 
vel tor Prismatic glass blocks are 

ed above the vision strip, arranged to re 


ral light upward into the class 


ind walls 


he ceilings are insulated with rock wool 

( t-inch blanket type installed over 

plaster ceilings. The gymnasium 
elling of insulated acoustic-tile 


e tlooring in all rooms is isphalt tile in 


or The gymnasium has maple floor 
icepe4©rs ind the toilet ind locker 
have terrazzo floors. The interior parti 
re hghtweight igvregiute Plo k ol 
1coustical properties The walls 
t ( roo re mov ible 
t ulding heated by i OW-pressure 
( Viste rovided by oil-burning 
ers. All classrooms have thermostati 
ed ‘ tilator et ro 
( reventing ( housing The 
fitted vith I! NOWeT \| 
drawn through the lockers t 
( entilator 0 the roo The 
CKOET TOO! kitche nd gvi 1 
Cope ed exhaust vent | tor 
‘ ghting ot the « rooms 
rtiticia light rarely 1 ever 
(n dark davs fluorescent fixtures set 
( the dows pr wide pple entars 
| the gymnasium 1) foot-candle i 
ured by nceandescent light 
@ Classroon ire equipped with greet 
Chalkboards ind cork bulletin boards 


nd other furniture and 
oak 


grades ire of the 


permanent 


t blond-tinished Clothing 


nside the lower 


Ivpe ind in the upper gr ides of 


\ pe 
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PRIORITIES FOR SCHOOLS 


Schoolmen have been justifiably dissatisfied 
q with the 


RAGE plans set up for the control of basic materials 


attention given to schools in the 


needed for the national mobilization effort. 


The whole Controlled Materials Plan is con- 
fused and succeeds mostly in interfering with 
the orderly completion of needed school build- 
ings and the purchase of articles required to 
carry on the work of public education. In this 
National 


Purchasing has 


Institute of Govern- 


called 


state 


RM connection the 
mental attention to 


seven needs of local and governments, 


ind these may we add 
1A 


maintenance 


ippls to s hools 


higher priority than a DO 97 for some 


repair, and operating supplies 
construction 


\ priority rating in the publi 


field which will enable state and local govern- 
ments to build schools, highways, hospitals, and 
other public works projects 

\ single claimant agency tor all state and 


ocal supply and construction needs in place of 


diffused, 


he present 


cumbersome, and inefficient 
irranyement 


+. Amendments to NPA regulation No. 4, pro 


viding a DO 97 rating for 





maintenance, repair 


ind operating supplies and minor 


( ipital addi- 


—— or ions to make the regulation more workable in 
The building cost $156.933.4 tor construc- 
i practical sense 
indscaping. Of : " 
8. Participation by state and local purchasing 


groups assisting NPA, OPS, 


izencies 


imount. 36,943.96 was spent 


\ : executives In advisory 
building 
ind other control 


Effective 


ipward 


cost 58.8 cents per cubic toot or $9.36 per 


halt the 
shrinks the current 
dollar 


price controls which will 


square foot. For a normal initial enrollment 
spiral as it steadily 


she st was $653 per pu 
he cos per pupil purchasing value of the public 


The architectural planning and engineering 7. A recognition in the new CMP plan now 
services Were provided DN Messrs Br idley & being dratted ot the essentialitvy of the services 
Bradley, Rocktord, Ill of state and local government 


= ¢g . 
- 





The classrooms are illuminated with directional glass block 
placed over a vision strip of clear glass. 
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“The American 
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William C. Bruce, Editor 





SECURITY FOR THE STAFF 


WITH notable exceptions, the work of the 
mass organizations of educators, particu- 
larly of the NEA and its state affiliates. 
can be summarized as a gigantic effort to 
assure for their members and 
professional security. for 
education as such important 
continuous but through their convention 
proceedings, their periodicals, and their 
pamphlet publications runs the ever mind- 
ful concern for the teachers’ permanence 
in her job, for a satisfactory salary, for 


econ ymik 
Their efforts 


are and 


a better social status. and assured freedom 
from want in sickness and old age. Lest 
the may be 
ered a the 
associations as purely selfish and utilitarian 
groups, it should be added that their ap- 
proach has been forced on them by the 
spirit of our materialistic and democratic 
times, and by the experience which has 
repeatedly proved that teachers as a 
can devote themselves best to their 
of education and to betterment in 
skills when they are secure in their 
fessional situation. 

The task of providing security of teach- 
ers is in our opinion the responsibility of 
school boards even more than it is that 
of the educational associations. It is the 
boards who employ the teachers and fix 
the terms and the length of the contracts 
The boards hold the purse strings and it 
is their willingness to make the community 
do its duty in supporting education through 
taxation that determines the salary sched- 
ules and the minor conditions of employ- 
ment, and above all 
and freedom to do the job of educating 


consid- 
teachers’ 


Statements 
condemnation of 


foregoing 


class 
task 
their 


DTro- 
p! 


the sense of security 


children as the teachers know it should 
be done 
It is disturbing to meet in some com- 


munities a deep-seated attitude of doubt 
the the chief 
executives changes in 


toward schoo] 


school 


idministrative 


board and 
that 


organization 


Causes 
or policy to 
natural that a loyal 
opposition should exist in every community 
and in every teachers’ organization. But 
even this opposition should be 


be questioned. It is 


aware ol 
the integrity of the board’s intentions for 


the welfare of the schools and of the 
children. Someone has well said that this 
awareness can be awakened if the board 


and its executives exhibit a convincing 
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selflessness in 


their promotion of new 
policies and if the teachers’ place is rightly 
considered in every major school under- 
taking, particularly in the fiscal policies. 
The teacher who knows that the school 
board is fully concerned for her welfare 
will be loyal and effective in her work. 


CANDOR ABOUT SCHOOL NEWS 


SUPT. WILLIAM JANSEN, of the New 
York City schools, recently advised prin 
parents and the 
information which may be requested con 
He 
recommended that the press especially be 
given replies which contain ‘fully, frankly, 
and accurately” the facts 


cipals to give press 


cerning happenings in the schools 


concerning a 
happening 

should have a clear-cut 
understanding concerning the relations of 
the school with the parents 
and the press. Happenings which affect 
an individual child and a teacher or other 
school employee are private and contiden- 
tial and cannot be made public. In such 
the parent entitled to 
and he is entitled to the full 
But there are also happenings in- 


Every school 


executives 


instances alone is 
the truth, 
truth 
volving a group of children or teachers 
which cannot be withheld from the press 
or from a responsible group representing 
the parents. It is usually advisable to 
gather all the facts before answering ques- 
tions: and it is necessary always that one 
responsible spokesman only do the talking 
The ancient excuse of “no comment” only 


raises 


suspicions and gives excuses for 
inaccurate reports and harmful gossip 
When the newspapermen know that a 


principal is completely candid they are 
certain to handle facts with a minimum of 
harm to the school 

only proves the rule 


And the rare exception 


ON THE THIRD LEVEL 


THE development of technical institutes 
in New York and in some of the southern 
the the 


and semiprofessional departments in mid 


States and growth of 


vocational 
western junior colleges constitute forms of 
terminal education for occupations that de 
serve consideration of local boards of edu 
The 


sented are 


cation educational services repre 


democrati expressions of the 
American educational ladder which right 
fully the 


the best opportunity for the greatest num 


seeks unity in correct’ sense of 
ber according to their needs and interests 
their the requirements of 
local communities for special occupational 
preparation 


abilities, and 


These occupational schools and courses 


break down the barriers that have sur 
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rounded the completion of high h..) 
education for numerous young people 
by innate ability and inclination, and 
often by economic situations, could nv: 
would not go on to the university. 1 
new courses and colleges fill a broad 
in our 


e 


democratic educational 

which has accounted for many of the ; 
outs in high and at high « 
graduation. The growing needs for ny; 
ous types of technicians and skilled \ 
ers with a much broader theoretica| 


school 


technical education than apprenticeships or 
ordinary trade education courses can 

vide all point to the economic and social 
needs of this new, higher form of ed 
tional work. Such growing occupations as 
television, radio, aeronautics, refrigerat 


tion, 
advertising, 


art, business administration. 


the social services are common examples 
of new fields which require education of a 


special type for the more advanced workers 


EDUCATION AND MILITARY 
DEFENSE 


THERE is a widespread opinion among 
schoolmen that the importance of educa- 
tion in this period of stress has been missed 
by our military leaders and legislators, so 
that the orderly operation of the schools 
has been broken into without 
with harm to the young 
In this connection Supt. Lafe Nelson of 
Lafford, Ariz., calls attention to the damage 
done to through 


reason and 
serious 


' rl 
wODTE 


schools neglect 


I believe 
make 


relerence to 


our leaders, military and 


olten requests for man power with 


needs We should a re 


possible to win a shooting war 


objective 
that it is 
utterly what 
home. A 


relatively 


member 


ind lose we're fighting tor by dire 


neglect at neglected 


lost 


yeneratior 

dren is a generation ot children 

and a lost generation of children is a Jost America 
It is felt should all ip. Mili 


put all the card the 


that we 
should 
should objectively 
should take stock of our resource 


cO-O7M rative 


Tact 
civilian 
table. We 
le ms Wi 


ind in a 


ind 


evaluate 


objective manner 


best we can to protect home instit 
through 


fight to 


our 


trom damage neglect while we 


prepare to protect them ! 


enem bevond our gates 


Any American who will think object 


that full protection tor America 
ilone on the military battle fronts. It 
truly in the home struggle to perpet 


enviable way of life, by 


continuing out 


for the education of our youth. Am 


American because her people are determi 
childret 


ire ind 


her children and her children 


inherit and enjoy an America as 
ful, a 
it. We 


it to future 


and strong as we have 
Heaven to 
mutilated 1 We 
fact that 


prosperou 


have no right under 


generations in a 
cannot afford to overlook the 
good life must 


for survival of our 
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fronts, not only on the military battle 
but in our homes, in our schools, in 
hurches, and in our general association 
in a “hot” war where we struggle for 
as a nation should draft boards be 
ted to call at random proven public SC hool 
into inconsequential draft assignments 


we handled this vital problem in the 
The 


in educational 


was not objective enough children 


\ rica paid the price neglect 


the negative results which are now be 


evident and will continue to be evident 


shrugged off as inconsequential 
the price of this 


strength of the 


to be 


neglect is a heavy one 


nation cannot 


bitter 


ultimate 
lenied. We 


there 1s a way to 


should learn by experience 


protect ourselves in a 


ilitary sense and still not cripple our agencies 
give us over all strength for the future 
hould be intelligent enough to do just that 


THE SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 


THE teacher hard lot 
She is expected to take over a class on the 


substitute has a 
shortest possible notice. Unless she has an 
unusually strong personality and a remark- 
ible ability to size up a class situation, she 
can hardly be expected to carry on effec- 
tively where the regular teacher left off 

During the depression years numbers of 
cities, and the great cities in particular, 
employed substitutes full time simply be- 
cause they could be continued at a flat rate 
for several years. These cities saved money 
but they did not contribute to the morale 
of trained young people seeking a foothold 
in their profession. During the war and in 
the reconstruction years, numerous substi- 
tute teachers were again employed full 
time. Their presence in the classrooms was 
so the administrators said, to the lack 
of sufficient, qualified teachers to complete 
the « itv school staffs 


due 


the 
stitute teacher as a person to replace 


We wonder if the original idea of 


<1)} 


t regular teacher during a period of illness, 
has not been seriously misused as a con- 


venient 


n 


way of solving a troublesome ad- 


inistrative problem. Isn't it time to limit 
the staff of substitutes to experienced men 
and women of exceptional capacity? As a 
le. should not the young people just out 
the university be regular 
a Situation which will give them 


hired for a 


iss in 
luring their first vear espec ially, the help 
i competent principal and a sympathetic 
ervisor ? 
How long will children be submitted to 
truction by substandard teachers? The 
ool boards have a deep responsibility 
this matter, especially in view of the 
blems which a long period of years of 
obilization” will inflict 
aa 


on us 


The fiber of freedom is the education 


tor freedom. — Charles T. Brown. 
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National School Boards Association Calls 


for United Advance on the School Front 
Edward M. Tuttle 


A few months ago. the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. after 
careful study, issued a proclamation signed 


by all 36 members of the Commission entitled 
‘Schools the National Crisis.” This 
done because of the hundreds of inquiries the 
Commission was receiving as to whether ef- 
forts for better schools should be pressed in 
time of near war. 


and was 


The conclusion expressed in the Commis- 
sion’s proclamation will bear endless restate- 
ment until it becomes a part of our national 
philosophy, as follows: “If, by threatening us 


our enemies were able to make us abandon 
the efforts necessary to maintain and improve 
our free society, they would by threats alone 
have won a major victory It is our public 
the main 
bility for maintaining an educated people here 
If would be tragic 


them when we 


schools which must bear responsi- 


indeed if we neglected 


need them most.” 


Forward to Meet the Need 
This is no 


country 


time cherish 
falter 
Nor is it enough sim- 
ply to mark time and just try to “hold the 
line.’ The late General George Patton is said 
to have remarked No man 
anvthing for long.”” He meant 
to win is to take the offensive 

This is the time to advance boldlv to 


then, if we 


freedom. to 


our 


and our where 


education is concerned 


defended 
the 


ever 
that way 
new 
positions of strength and service on the schoo! 


Such an advance call 


front will for major 
strategy and major effort. All the forces in- 
volved in the educational scene must be 


brought into relationship to assist in making 
progress 
In every local community the school board 
should be the headquarters, the directing cen 
ter this better 


meet the present emergency and to insure the 


for campaign for schools to 
future. School board members are called upon 
to exercise now as never before those qualities 
of leadership which time and again have raised 
America effort 


plishment 


to new heights of and accom 


The Seven Qualities of Leadership 


Someone has listed seven qualities which a 
leader or a leading group like a school board 
There mav be others, but all 
will agree that these seven are essential 
it is difficult to 
than another 


must possess 


and 


sav which is more essential 
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1. /ntegrity — that which attracts 
the confidence of others; dependability; up- 
rightness; honesty; loyalty. To have integrity 


is to be incorruptible, sound, unwavering in 


quality 


principle. “You always know where they 
stand.” 

2. Perseverance —that quality which per- 
sists in the face of difficulties, which never 


acknowledges defeat, which keeps an eye on 
the goal and again and yet again to 
attain it. “The harder you're thrown, why, 
the higher vou bounce.” 

3. Faith —an unfaltering belief that some- 
thing better lies ahead; confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the right; an inner sense 
that problems rise to test us, not to thwart 
us; an “assurance of things hoped for, a con- 
viction of things not seen.” 

4. Ability to Plan—that quality without 
which good will and good intentions go for 
nought: knowledge of the facts; judgment as 
to relative importance; mastery of the job; 
skill in organizing to accomplish a purpose; 
efficiency in co-ordinating the work of others 
“without showing off or showing them up.” 

5. Viston—that quality for lack of which 
“the people perish”; breadth of view; ability 
to see ahead and to plan for not only today, 
but for tomorrow and for another generation. 

6. Initiative — ability to move ahead with- 
out waiting to be shoved: get-up-and-go; a 
self-starting force which wastes no time in 
setting about whatever needs to be done; will- 
ingness to “go where there is no path” and to 

leave a trail” which will be a light to the 
feet of those who follow. 


tries 


-inner strength to face what- 
ahead, to march “breast forward,” 
never turning back or whimpering at defeat; 
i resoluteness of spirit that is unconquerable; 
the highest order: pluck. 
Strong and quiet like the hills.” 


Coura ve 


ever lies 


self-discipline of 


Practical Steps to Take 


Phere are certain definite things that school 
boards need to do to meet their responsibili- 
ties in the present emergency. Many boards 
already are excellent examples of attainment 
in some or all of these areas. But too many 
other boards fall short in one or more aspects 

The present situation is too urgent, for any 
board to feel complacent or to throw up its 
hands in trving to do anything in the face of 
conditions. Every difficulty, no matter how 
seemingly insurmountable. can be overcome or 


greatly reduced. by the exercise of those 
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WHAT PRICE EDUCATION? 


“The whole people must take upon themselves 
the education of the whole people and be 
willing to bear the expense of it.” 

— JouHN ADAMS 


In the words above, the second President of these United States set forth a 
principle underlying the new democratic republic, which was less generally accepted 
in his day than it is in ours, but which still needs to be constantly emphasized. 
Why must we all be willing to pay the cost of educating ourselves — the whole people, 
young and old—to a continually higher level of character, culture, and capacity? 
Because only men so educated can successfully continue to govern themselves. And 
because only through self-government can men retain their freedom. And because 
only free men can eventually build a world of brotherhood and peace —a world 
where the integrity and worth of each individual is recognized and respected by all 
others. This is our goal, our hope, our faith. Universal education is the road to its 
attainment. That road must be made straight and strong by all for all. —E. M. T. 
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adequate to the growing need. There ar 


few classrooms of any kind. Too man, 
those we have are old, drab, poorly ligh 
and heated, unsanitary and unsafe: 


places for children to spend so many h 
ind days of their young impressionable 
Lil Abner call them “missuble 
roundin’s” in which to expect a child to 


would 


up decent 


Study with vour constituency the sit 
n your community more critically thar 
have before. Make the needed plans reg 
ess of rising costs and the national et 
gencv. There are no signs that costs w 
ower the near future here is no 

e tl the itor emergency wil 
extend for vears to come. There is ne 
to Walt tor hoped rT ssistance tro 
nd national sources. If and when that « 

t will be helpful. But meantime childre 
growing up. They must have schools now 
fead Z he ords ro the N 
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It's pretty hard to pay attention—or hold it—in a room 
that has a closed-in, smothering feeling. And the day 
seems endless. 

Why not bring in the cheerful, enlivening light of the 
sun? Build an atmosphere of freedom. Break down the 
barrier between your classroom and the outdoors with 
glass... a room-length, ceiling-high window wall of 


beautiful standardized Fenestra* Intermediate Steel 
Windows. 
lL heir steel frames mullions—time- 


proved for strength and rigidity—permit more glass 


slender and 
per window and give you more light from your win- 
dow wall. Their graceful vents let you control fresh 
air for draft-free ventilation—in any weather. Their 
modern lines give your school architectural distinction 


. inside and out. And your custodian can wash or 





How to Make School Seem Shorter 





Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing 

Check on Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanized Windows. 
The combination of the strength of steel and protec- 
tion of the special galvanizing done in Fenestra’s 
specially designed, automatically controlled new plant 
puts new meaning in the term “maintenance-free.” 

Compare performance, quality, installed cost, mainte- 
nance cost of standardized Fenestra Windows with any 
window on the market. For further information, call 
your Fenestra Representative (listed in your phone 
book), or write us. * RK 


Free Authoritative Book on Classroom Daylighting 


Proved methods of getting better classroom daylighting, 
based on two years of research by Lighting Expert 
Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr., who reported the 
findings of his staff to the Illuminating Engi- 





, a} neering Society. A well-illustrated, simply- 7 j 7, 
screen them frora the inside. written, 16-page guide. 
F DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ~~ Es 
Dept. AS-5, 2256 FE. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 


eCnestia 


WINDOWS - DOORS - PANELS 
engineered to cut the cost of building 
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Please send immediately your free new booklet 
on Better Classroom Daylighting. 


Name 
Compapy 


Address 















Middlebury Prudential Committee in Session 





The Prudential Committee of the Middlebury Independent School District No. 4, Middlebury, Vermont, 
is engaged in a program of adapting the schools to the present day conditions. Left to right: Ralph W. 
Goodrich, superintendent; Leighton Duffany; Dr. L. S. Walker; Professor Bruno Schmidt, chairman; 


Hilton Bicknell; Mrs. Raymond White, clerk. 








1) What others are paving tor somewhat 


par ible Services 


What Is a Good Teacher Worth? ° 2! 0 2esies pss gc 


, 
rhe extent of the resources of the 
. . - The buver, unle he be a bankrupt 
y. ' > 9 . ' ‘ i. \ . 1] ort 
A Statement by Supt. Earl H. Hanson ike a long view as well as a st 
o In the case of a tamily, tor instance 
burdens which will ultimately rest 
tamil must be cor sidered a well a 
Factors arising out of our free economy thought, however, makes clear why one may vhich immediately are borne 
and influenced by many forces in our demo- believe that in terms of pure value, teachers \s emphasis please note that the 
cratic society, help fix salaries of teachers and = should be better paid, but why in terms of the — criteria do not imply that whatever 
modify them as conditions change. Individuals world as it is they are not so paid. A few of teachers is enough in terms of the crit 
and teacher groups often overlook this fact ir the items which govern are value of teaching. Frankly. there is a risk 
seeking an increase in salaries based on some I We ive in what we claim is a free however, in talking too much about paving 
immediate goal or emotional influence. The economy. The people buy what they wish and nt , 


erms of the actual value of teaching 
| 


need of going back to basic principles and of it the price they wish to pay for it. Prices t is likely to bring into the picture indis 
reviewing current plans in the light of our ind salaries are not determined in this coun erit rating plans for teachers. These device 
social and political system recently caused try upon the basis of critical value alone, but = jn my opinion, are extremely dangerous 
Supt Earl H. Hanson, of Rock Island. III on the basis of comparative supply ind de- tend to decrease the value of teaching rat! 
to issue a statement to the teachers in the mand. On the basis of intrinsic value a glass than increase it 
local schools. In summary this statement of milk would cost more than a piece of pie One concluding thought we who be 
pointed to the following ideas ila mode, but on the basis of supply and de- in America firmly believe in the value of ever 
Salaries should bear some relationship to mand it does not. There are many arguments human individual — child, parent, and teact 
real value. but in a free economy that factor for establishing prices upon a system of in We sincerely hope that there may conti! 
alone does not determine I do not believe trinsic \ ilue Any Suc h svstem however will feeling of mutual trust between ill met 
for instance. that the relative value of the include many elements which are variable and of this grand system. and that. while there 
services of teachers and television comedians the resulting price scale could be set up and jnevitably are differences of opinion, thet 
can be measured in terms of the money they maintained only in a totalitarian society where mav be harmony of action 
respectively receive some supreme bureau would be in control If that is true, we must respect the rig! 
“I believe that teaching is vitally important In a democratic society a brief listing of of all to differ in respect to salary polici 


to the welfare of the country; that good the factors which determine salaries or in However, bitterness need not follow, although 


teaching is of incalculable importance to the comes in any profession would include at least it often does. Our important work will 
welfare of a growing person. It may be ques- the following if anger over salary and other matters 


tioned why, if that is true, I do not imme- 
diately advocate that the salaries of teachers 
and television comedians be reversed. A little 


< . . « . . 6 > > ney 
e) Supply (discussed above us. Hence, while we must respect 
h Demand also discussed above differences ol opinion let us also stris 


c) What others are paying for the same service harmony of emotion 
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For 45 years Kewaunee has made custom-quality 
standardized Educational Laboratory Equipment at 
mass-production prices for America’s finer schools, 
colleges and universities. 


SEND FOR FREE KEWAUNEE CATALOG 


(Contains 128 pages covering all School Sciences) 

See why “Kewaunee” means efficient design, fine 
materials, husky construction and lasting quality. 
See how Kewaunee’s Unit Assembly plan utilizes 
mass production methods to give you more for your 
Laboratory Equipment dollars—in wood or metal. 





No. 3422 — 
General 
Chemistry 
Table 








No. 80— 
Chemistry 
Student Unit 





No. 3396— 
Instructor's Table 


No. 180— 
Wall Storage 
Assembly 


No. 216— 
| Wall Sink 





No. 3481 — 
Physics 
Student Table 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


C. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center Street Adrian, Michigan 
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rages | 
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Wt 


| laeny Child 





TEACHES - INSPIRES - 
ACTS AS A STIMULATING 
SOURCEBOOK OF IDEAS 


With New Art Education every child can 
enjoy the rewarding experiences of artistic 
expression. Consists of 9 textbooks care- 
fully geared to grade level for everyday 
application. Covers every phase of art 
activity, not only those usually confined to 
the classroom, but many others that are 
associated with everyday living and help 
enrich the life of the child in his home 
and community. 


DRAWING AND COLORING 

COSTUME DESIGN TABLE DECORATION 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT WOOD CARVING 
CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


Sana of thaw 


GREETING CARDS 


There's also a companion set for teachers working 
fuides that make it easy for teachers with little or 
no training to teach art successfully 


ART CAN NOW BE TAUGHT CREATIVELY THE 
NEW ART EDUCATION WAY 
Write 


today for full details 
Dept. AJ-40 


AN CRAYON compeny 
Ohio 










, 
San fue anmecisce 


HAVERHILL PROMOTION 
POLICY 


The public schools of Haverhill, Mass., fol- 
low a policy of individual decisions on the 
promotion of children in the grades. The 
schools do not consider the mastery ol tool 
subjects the only objective of the instruc 
tional program, but add to this the full de 
velopme of a well-integrated person. Writ 
ing in the monthly bulle of the schools 
Miss Marvy Kett. director of elementary edu 
cation explains the policy 

We believe in continuous progress for each 
child. Continuous progress is not necessarily 
synonymous with a hundred per cent promo 


tion. Occasionally a child, if he is immature 
or insecure, will make better progress by re- 
peating a grade than he will by going on to 
the next. For the most part, however, chil- 
dren succeed better if thes move forward 
from grade to grade with other children of 
their own age. Because the whole itter ol 
promotion is an individual matter, we do not 
have a hard and fast rule regarding it; on the 
contrary we study each case separately nd 
try to reach a decision which, we feel wil 
be most beneficial to the child 

In Haverhill, this past year, only per 
cent of all the children n the elementary 
schools repeated a grade id in everv case 
the teachers felt that the child would benetit 
by repetition 


A policy such as ours calls for excey ption 


ally good and carefully articulated te ching 
If the majority of children are going to move 
on with their age groups, each teacher must 


plan so that her instructional program will 


complement that of the previous teacher. Such 
policy calls for individualized instruction 
several reading groups, for instance —in each 
class. Instruction thus meets the needs of the 
children and insures continuity of growth 


USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR 
DEFENSE PURPOSES 


The board of school directors of Milwaukee 
Wis.. has adopted rules governing the use ol 
school buildings for civil defense. Permission ma 
be granted tor use of space in school building 
without charge, for civil defense purpose inder 
the tollowing conditions 

1. Daytime Use of Buildi Activit is to 
be conducted Oo as not to disturb or be in 
conflict with the regular scho rf ocial center 
activitie Activit is to be held between the 
hours of 00 a.m., and p.m, on school 
da or on da when the building ire open 
le ocial center purpose ind in pace not 
previous pre-empted The principal and the 
chool engineer ire to te present it the time 
ot ich activit 

Evening Use of Building Activitic ire 
to be contined to 1 ocial center bh) building 
other than social centers which will be open for 
t.uthorized activities on the evening on which the 
civil detense activity is to be conducted The 
principal and the ngineer are to be present 
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Issuance ¢ 








of Permit 
social 


centers 


are to 


be 


superintendent in charge of 


Permits 


lor 


Arrangements fo; 


madi 


are to be issued by the secretarvy-} 
manager upon approval of the principal con 
and the superintendent. 


4. Duties of the Secretary-Business M 
With respect to the summertime use of bu; 
for civil defense purposes during the em: 
the secretary-business manager is autho 

a) To designate buildings which are to | 
for civil detense activities during the 


vacation 


in 


to the 
be 


will 


ings adjacent to supervised plays yr 


used 
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ire 


is 


ne 


Po 


ot ay 


end 
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designate 
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NEWARK EXPERIMENTS WITH 
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COMMUNITY INSTITUTE 


ina 


The third Annual Community Institut 
ored b the chool ind citizens ol Plea 
N \ va held March 1951 
Plea intville high chool Thi ear lor 
time i selected group of students joie 
teache laymen, and specialists in stud 
cise ing typical school and communit 
en Harold Dave superintendent 
iwted as director of the Institut 
Raymond Havnes, of the adult educatior 
ment erved a co-ordinator 

The 1951) Institute was divided wu 
committe to tudy three major top 
organizing secondary education wa t 
two committees two other committee 
Study Skill ind Work Habit 1 th 
took up The Community Looks at the 

\ dinner, attended by teachers, layn 
ultant ind student workers, closed t 
da of discussion 
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American Universal 


“TEN -TWENTY”“’— 


the desk that is 
; three desks in one! 











Whether the work in hand calls for a desk- 
top at 20° slope, 10° slope, or level, the 
American Universal “Ten-Twenty” is in- 
stantly adaptable. It is truly the key to the 
modern co-ordinated classroom, enabling 
pupils to sit better, see better, and learn 
more easily. 

It is the only desk with top quietly ad- 
justable to all three positions—the only 
desk with automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment, approaching perfect focal adjustment 
for all work in any desk-top position. 


Light, natural-wood finish, with 30% to 
99% reflectance, conforms with accepted 
brightness ratios. Seat swivels 45° either 
way to silent, cushioned stops, reducing 
body torque induced by right or left hand 
and eye preferences, also providing eas) 
ingress and egress. Roomy, sanitary one- 
piece steel book-box, easily accessible. 

New full-color brochure, de- -— 
scribing the American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty” Desk and giving if 
detailed specifications, free on \ 


request. 


AMERICAN 4 \ -\ FREE! write for new illustrated booklet, “The Co- 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


\ \ ordinated Classroom,’’ by Darell Boyd Harmon; 
\ 4 Y deals comprehensively with all phases of modern 
\ classroom environment. Also “The Case for the 

a ‘Ten-Twenty',"’ with comments by educators using 


this desk 


\ \ wT 
— . 


New mpre ed design, best \ 


for every folding-chat 


i 


purpose! Formed plywood 


eat: also with imitation 


ong err cAmecan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Over 8 million in use! 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan: Branch Offices and Distributors in Pring ipal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 





Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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Milton Bradley School Furniture is 

















‘TODA’ 'S Milton Bradley School Furniture 

carries on a basic idea of the pioneer in supplying 
Schoolroom equipment for the children of America 
This is to design furniture to fic the needs of the 


particular classroom — rather than expect the best 
Round or Rectangular 
Tables to meet many 
needs, 


from either teachers or pupils accommodating 
themselves to makeshifts. 


As a result, the Milcron Bradley line now in 
cludes a range of units chat assures a “‘perfect fit’ 
for the requirements of the individual school. 
Designs have, of course, kept pace with the in 
creasingly varied needs of modern education and 
each is ‘‘classroom-tested"’ to assure suitability: 
Materials and workmanship reflect che Milcon 
Bradley reputation for quality on every count. 


Pedestal and Suing- 
seat Cafeteria Tables 


Lift-lid and Open Box Desks 
Korrect Posture Chairs 





Wrice today for che illuseraced folder showing the com 
plete Milton Bradley line of School Furniture ind, if 
you have some special problem, remember the Milron 
Bradley design staff offers competent assistance in 
“eailoring’’ specifications to particular requirements 


Write to Dept. ASS. 
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444 N. PEMBROKE AVE. 
WAYNE, PENNA. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
42 CITIES 





COLORADO SCHOOL AID 


\ special session of the Colorado legislature 


called 


000,000 school aid bill vetoed by Governor 


probably in June, to reconsider 


Thornton 
I bill 


ve session last month. was vetoed 


approved at the close of the regular 
Gover 
rnton said, because it was untair to 
districts 

ince the state 


$2,150,000 of 


income tax law was 
that 
counties to 


revenue has been 


ked for replace local tay 


vhich were that amount. The 
ture did not do that this 
that money in th 


nation 


reduced by 
vear, but in 
over-all $10,000,001 


iid was boosted by $875,000 over the 
ippropriation, but the classroom 
$2,000 was not That 


extra money would have been distributed 


mint 
changed means 
hasis Of payments for each pupil attending 


each day now running about 12 cents 
( larger schools would have received most 
$875,000, plus the $2,150,000. That i 
Thornton vetoed the bill 

rnor’s finance committee originally wrote 


0,000 completely new 
The 


rovernor 


school aid pro 
bill was rewritten in the house, where 
the new omitted. The 


with a 


features 
did not like it and 


were 
came up 


plan of its own, claiming it was more equitable 
Thornton said he 
lawmakers to work out an equitable distribution 


would leave it up to the 
The Governor set up a 15-member committee 


including five members of the state board of 


education and five state senators and five repre 
sentatives to draft a school financing bill. He 
instructed the committee to plan 
which would hold state aid to about $11,500,000 
This would include the $10,000.00 
$1,500.00 


work out a 


appropriation 


and about from the state school land 
fund 

In setting up the committee. Governor Thorn 
committee 


Governor 


ton bypassed the governor's advisory 


on school finance. It was set up by 
Lee Knous and continued by both Governor 
Walter W. Johnson and Thornton. The Governor 


gave no explanation for his action 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY PLANS 
20 MILLION DOLLAR SCHOOL 
OUTLAY 
The county board of education of Montgomery 


Md., has proposed a $20,635,00 
to extend 


County, school 


construction program for the county, 
over a period of five vears. For the school year 
1951-82, 
$6,000,000 for the construction of nine new schools 


the plans call for an appropriation of 


and 14 additions. In the four following vears the 
county will be asked to spend $14,035,000 more to 
build or provide additions to 31 other schools. 


The county board, in a detailed report points 


out that within the past five vears the number 
of school children has increased by more than 
12,000. Seven thousand have entered the schools 


during the past two vears 
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SCHOOL FINANCE 
& McKeesport, Pa 


proved a budget of 


vear 1951-52 


& St. Louis, Mo. Governor Smith has signed 
two bills implementing amendment No. 1 to the 
state constitution, which permits an increase in 
the city school tax rate and the floating of bonds 
for school building construction. The amendment, 
approved by the voters last November, provides 
that be increased by a simple 
majority of the residents of a district instead of 
two-thirds vote. An election will be held 
shortly to gain approval of the proposed tax 
and a $17,000,000 bond issue. 


®& Lawton, Okla. The Federal Government has 
approved an application of the school board for 
iederal aid in the amount of $92,414 for the white 
for the separate schools. 
allocated for the aid of 


The school board has ap- 
$1,879,274 for the school 


school taxes may 
by a 


increase 


schools, and $5,225.35 
These 


schools near defense areas 


amounts were 


& Houston, Tex. The school board has prepared 
its budget for 1951 calling for $19,646,625 for the 
operation of the schools. Of the total, more than 
$11,000,000 will be derived from taxes, and more 
than $5,000,000 from state per capita funds. The 
teachers’ association has petitioned that the 
$2,000,000 balance at 1950 be used 
to pay 5 per cent over-all salary increases to the 


the close of 


teachers 


®& Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
1951 budget calling for 
increase of $1,609,948 over 
$14,188,191 tor 
increase otf 


has approved its 
$16,873,932, or an 
1950. The 
salaries of 


budget includes 


school personnel, an 


$1.329,733 over 195( 
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A New Missouri 
Consolidated 
District Schoo! 
Board 


The Missouri state-wide program of 
school consolidation has developed very 
satisfactory city-rural school consolida. 
tions. At Canton the new school distric: 
R-V includes eleven one-room rural dis 
tricts and the schools of the city of Can 
ton. The board of education is engaged j; 
a broad program of building up the 
school program and _ consolidating the 
school plants. Left to right: Jack Hart 
mann, secretary; Henry Lloyd; k. 0 
Bone, vice-president; Louis Boeger: | 
Russell Ellis, superintendent Merle 
Stork, president; R. Marvin /enge 












Introducing Seniors 


to Business Jobs 
Mary Williams* 


Four years ago, the members of the com- 
mercial group of the senior class in Council 
Rock, Pa.. high school, were studying second- 
year shorthand, second-year typing. and office 
practice under the same teacher. During the 
course of the year the teacher began to realize 
that she was teaching practically the same in- 
formation and skills in all three classes, with 
little differences in emphasis. She found too 
that the pupils in the class were experiencing 
a dread and fear of going out to apply for 
ind actually enter their first jobs 

The next year, after talking the matter over 
with the principal and three or four local 
business people, each office practice student 
was placed in the school office for a week's 
experience in practical office work. This idea 
proved so acceptable that several business- 
men were asked to agree to allow one member 
of the class to come into their respective 
offices to work for a week. There was to be 
no renumeration attached to this work for a 
week. The job was to be entirely a learning 
process and the businessman's office was to 
be the student’s classroom for that week. 

The local business people were very co- 
operative. When and if, for some reason, one 
wr another felt that he was not in a position 
to teach, he was very frank about it. Usually 
he volunteered to co-operate the following 
year 

For one week, the members of the com- 
mercial group in the senior class reported 
directly to an office job. No classes were held 
in school for their section. When the boys and 








*Chairman, Commercial Advisory Committee, Cour 
Rock High Scho« Newtown, Pa 
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girls returned to school, the experiences were 


sorted out and used as teaching devices. Par- 
ticular care was taken to avoid mere gossip 
and to seek useful facts and principles 

A form was sent out to each office partici- 
pating in the work, on which the employers 
graded the student on attitudes, ability, and 
general co-operativeness 

The whole scheme worked so well, that it 
has become a_ yearly teaching enterprise 
scheduled on the school calendar 

In 1951. we are hoping to go a step fur- 
ther in asking the community to assist ever 
more definitely in the training of our stu 
dents. We have invited a committee consist- 
ing of two businessmen, two high school sen- 
iors. and the two commercial teachers to 
review our present onmerings in business sub- 
jects and to express their opinion on the 
betterment and extension of the work 





TEACHERS MAY DEDUCT 
SUMMER SCHOOL EXPENSES 


When are summer school expenses deductible 
from tederal income taxes? The current im- 
portance of the question to teachers who are 
attending professional summer school classes has 
led Prot. Leevern Johnson, of the Minot, N. Dak., 
State Teachers College, to summarize the ruling 
federal court decision and federal order 

In May, 1950, the U. S. Fourth Circuit Court 
ot Appeals of Virginia handed down a decision 
in the Nora Payne Hill case, in which the court 
reversed a lower court's decision and allowed 
the deduction for summer school expense 

Since there was some question as to whether 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue would 
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treasurer. 


acquiesce in the court’s decision which w 
open up a field for deductions which had 
denied to teachers it became necessary for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to issue a ruling 
on the question. The Bureau in its Order N 
4044, clarified the decision as to who is ¢ 
to deduct expenses, and endeavors to interpret 
the question. In a concise statement on the 
question, the Bureau wrote: Summer school ex 
penses incurred by a public school teacher in 
order to maintain her position are deductible a 
ordinary and necessary business expense under 
section 23a (1A) of the Internal Revenue Code 
ind such expenses may be deducted in determsr 
ing adjusted gross income under sectior 
the Code 

In general, summer school expense 
by a teacher for the purpose of maintaining 
position are deductible under section 23a (1A 
of the Code, but expenses incurred for the 
pose of obtaining a position, or qualifying 
permanent status, a higher position, an advance 


far 


in the salary schedule, or to fulfill the genera 


cultural aspirations of the teacher, are deeme 
personal expenses which are not deductible 


determining taxable net income.” 


TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


& At Scottsville, Ky., a new plan has bee! 


put in operation this year, which makes it | ble 

for teachers to visit other schools and to erve 

the method of teaching. 

& At Munfordville, Ky., all nongraduat 

ers in the schools are required to earn Si 

emester hours of credit before they ma enter 
ne 


upon another term of teaching. The work 
done in residence or correspondence 

The county has been divided into t! 
tions, with a teacher in charge of each 
This teacher supervises the health progr und 
is required to present a report of the pro: : 
Regular teachers’ meetings are held the 
teachers are in charge of the planning an - 
tion of the programs 
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IS OUR BUSINESS 


During the generations we have served 
America’s children, Heywood-Wakefield 
school furniture has made consistent 
progress in greater comfort and useful- 
ness. And our current models show it. 
This continuing improvement in design 
and construction is typical of all 
Heywood-Wakefield products, Our 
household furniture of today is pleas- 
antly styled to make a basic contribu- 
tion to happy, comfortable living. Our 
seating for railroads, theatres and buses 
has become recognized as the most lux- 
urious in the country. In fact whenever 
a bride, a theatre operator or transporta- 
tion official buys a Heywood- Wakefield 
product, it carries with it the reputation 
for extra value and comfort which our 
company has enjoyed for 125 years. 


i HEYWOOD- 


WAKEFIELD 


> Theatre Chairs of 
exclusive “‘Airflo”’ 
and “Encore” 
designs are proving 
that comfortable 
seating is a 
profitable invest- 
ment for theatre 
operators, 


Railroad Seats like 
this luxurious 
“Sleepy Hollow” 
model are a 
revenue-building 
choice on a 
growing number of 
leading railroads. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 








Gardner, Mass. 


School Furniture of 
light weight, sturdy 
tubular steel 
assures long, 
satisfactory service 
in meeting the 
needs of America’s 
schools and colleges. 


Bus Seats of 
Heywood-Wakefield 
scientific design 
make travel more 
comfortable on 
both city service 
and intercity 

routes of leading 
bus companies. 








You Find This Familiar Trademark Wherever America 


LIVES + TRAVELS «+ SEEKS AMUSEMENT + OR GOES TO SCHOOL 


Baby Carriages 
bearing the familiar 
Heywood-Wakefield 
emblem have been 
a first choice for 
styling, comfort 
and safety for 
generations. 


Household Furniture— 
Old Colony, Modern 
and all-purpose Ash- 


. craft designs carry 


on the 125-year-old 


* Heywood-Wakefield 


tradition of fine 


styling and sound 


construction, 


Serving America’s Homes and the Public for 125 years 















































Building Maintenance Film Aids 


School boards throughout the country are Describes vacuum cleaning of school floo 
using in-service training as a means of im- Cleaning of walls - boiler tubes. 
proving the efficiency of their janitorial, engi- — eowor ge 4 a N 

. . . ~ . <s "he w so qa, 3omm., ‘ a > ] 

neering, and building repair statis. While larger Roe a ee am. NO rental 
iehen Teen ail 1 the pl fa th f Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich 
cities have adopted the pian of a three-, our-, Shows correct, sanitary methods of washi; 
or five-day intensive summer session, many Of  Jarge quantities of dishes. 
the smaller cities have followed the plan of a Mortar and Glass 


monthly meeting to which one or two spe- Color sound, 20 min., 16mm. Return p. 
cialists are invited to discuss some aspect of post/special delivery; no rental fee. American 
the work of maintaining and operating build- Structural Products Co., Insulux Glass Divisi 
Ings. Toledo Be Ohio. 


In connection with the latter, it has been Explains installation of glass blocks 


found useful to provide a motion picture or a Semmmnie Seer Hamtonemes (8) 

: ‘ “tan Scientific Wood Floor Sealing (2) 

film slide on some aspect of janitorial work. 16mm., (1) 29 min., (2) 20 min. No rental 
GAS oR OIL Many basic principles and elementary facts {untington Laboratories, Inc., Sanitation P 
concerning electricity, heating, ventilation, ucts, Huntington, Ind. 

safety, etc., can be most readily shown in a_ Walls of Daylight 





motion picture. Color sound, 25 min., 16mm. Return ; 
s The following list includes films of a prac- Post special delivery ; no rental fee. Ame: 
Pe seemed _— 
ett fl the tical type, useful for a local building mainte- or aa mga Co., Insulux Glass Dis 
, oiedo I, 10. 
ance personne ) ‘ment 46 
nance personnel improvement program Story of glass block. 


Electricity Heat, Fuel, Air Conditioning 


St a i ( a [ ( ae Circuit Breakers Fuels and Heat 
Bl/wh sound, 16 and 35mm., 10 min. Trans- BI/wh sound, 16mm., 11 min. Rental fee 


seereragg C harges, no = fee. W ae University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual I: 
ectric orporation, Film Section, Box 868,  ctruction, University Extension Division, Ma 


h r Pittsburgh, Pa son. Wis 
(| 0 i Shows where and why circuit breakers should Shows formation of coal and petroleum, p: 


he nee , . wwers d ads ies 
ve used and what the dangers and advantages ol of combustion, operation of steam’ and ga 


n t sakers ; 
rodern circuit breakers are gines, describes everyday applications. 


Ten Checks of Electrical Control Maintenance Heating and Air Conditioning 

e W OT Bi/wh sound, 11 min. 3Smm. Transportation BI/wh sound, 16mm., 11 min. Rental fee 
charges, no rental fee. Westinghouse Electric University of Wisconsia Bureau of Visua 
Corp., Film Section, Box 868, Pittsburgh, Pa ‘ 


struction, University Extension Division, M 
Deals with proper maintenance of control ap son. Wis 


paratus. Methods of inspection, service, and ad 
justment are presented 
What Is Electricity? 


Shows types of heating equipment, rang 
jobs they provide, and planning aspects, inst 
tion, maintenance work involved in air 


Bl/wh sound, 16 and 35mm., 20 min. Trans tioning 
one ogg a hang rental . W ie Heat and Its Control 

> Ne f t< . . r ‘ 
Jectric orp., lim section Ox 565, itt Bl/wh sound, 16mm., 20 min. Transporta 


burgh, Pa 
Tells what electricity is, how it is produced 
how to use it 


and telegram charges; no rental fee. Mr. L. ! 


Perry, Supervising Engineer, Graphic Ser 
Section, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Experiment 
tion, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





First Aid Describes heat transfer in steam boiler 
First Steps in First Aid loss and insulation, uses of insulation. Give 
Bl,wh sound, 16mm., 30 min. Transportation tory of heat control 
and telegram charges. No. x199. Mr. L. F. Perry Know Your Coal 
, Supervising Engineer, Graphic Services Station Bl/wh sound, 16mm., 18 min. Rental fee 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 480 University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual I: 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa struction, University Extension Division, M 
Basic information for beginners in first aid son, Wis 
Mining, cleaning, and analysis for heat ar 
General of coal; how to get the most out of coal 
COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION = 7%¢ Cae for Color “Nouns Stamens ¥% ile, Seindhens yates: 2 
Color, 16mm., 20 min. No cost. E. I. du Pont ound, 16mm., 11 min. Purchase pri = 


. ‘ eas “Ai 4 > ental li 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98. Del 45: color, $90. To rent contact ren | 


Shows scientific use of colot in classrooms, in Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chic ago | a 
dustrial plants, and commercial establishments Shows how man takes basic fuels from . 
and psychological effects of color ind manufactures other fuels from thes¢ 
It’s What’s Inside That Count pares use of fuels. 

Color, sound, 16mm. Return prepaid express Steam for Power ; - 

Sound color, 16mm., 41 min. No re 


no rental fee. Speakman Co., Riverview Works , - + , 
Wilmington 99. Del The Babcock and Wilcox Co., 85 Liberty 


$ H | P YAR 0 § C 0 R P 0 R A T | 0 N k ba ey any wiTells of - ei use of steam t 
Bl/wh sound, 10 min., 16mm. For further de- 


81-16 45m AVE. ELMHURST, QUEENS, N.Y. tails contact local or State Health Department 


Film produced by Federal Security Agency, Pub 


ite electrical power. 


Motor Maintenance, Lubrication 


lic Health Service, Washington, D. C Four Firsts of Motor Maintenance | 
Distrigutors & DEALERS Turousnour U:S. Describes how rats spoil food, destroy build Bl/wh sound, 35mm., 11 a. Trans} 
Ings, spread disease; suggests rat control by pol charges ; anal rental fee. Westinghouse | 
See CLassirico Puone Boon son, trapping; describes ratproof construction of Corp., Film Section, Box 868, Pittsburgh 
buildings Portrays four principal causes of moto! 
Vodern Cleaning Methods for Modern School downs: dirt, moisture, friction, vibrati 
Silent, 16mm. No rental fee. The Spencer Tur tells how to correct them 


bine Co., Hartford, Conn Concluded on page 64 
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cALL ON HiILLYARD TO HELP 
i PUT YOUR SCHOOL IN THE PINK OF CONDITION 


during the Summer “Time-out” 


Hillyard offers you this better way to care for your 
school buildings, top to bottom. And summer va- 
cation is the time to put it to work for you. Accept- 
ance of Hillyard Care by thousands of leading 
schools and colleges 





its use in 15,000 gyms, has 
been earned because of fine quality, labor-saving 
characteristics. Meets every school need — (a) for 
antiseptically clean buildings (b) safety underfoot 
™ (c) attractive appearance (d) 


a 


protection to floor 
P| installations (e) costs within any school budget. 


Onex-Seal gives this High School corridor and 
stairway in Watervieit, N. Y., a mirror-bright 
surface — anti-slip, too. (Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories approved.) Tile Dado is thoroughly cleaned 
with Hillyard’s chemical no-rinse Super Shine-All 


Modernize your school “clean-up” with approved 


Hillyard Care and start today. 


— HILLYARD Products 
. SAVE LABOR-TIME 


Che ok your list — see that you have special- 





a 


= 
—_ 


ized Hillyard Products on hand for every 
job — means less work for the clean-up crew! 
Theres SUPER SHINE-ALL 


no-rinse cleaner .. . 


that famous 
shines up everything in 
sight, walls, floors, woodwork, furniture! 


There's HILCO-LUSTRE, 


floor renewer . . 


that new liquid 
_ makes old floors look brand 
new! But whether you need a finish for your 


gym floor, a deodorant for your lavatory a 





San Francisco State College, Calif. A heavy coat of SUPER 















HIL-TONE, Hillyord’s safe, non-greasy dustiess dressing, will 
protect this new gym floor during the summer lay-c-way 
When school, convenes, wipe it off — your Hillyard STAR GYM 
finish intact — floor ready for play (and use HIL-TONE for 
quick daily maintenance the year around) 


SAVE COSTS UP TO 50% 


mer to 


wax or a seal — there is no point in being 
satisfied with less than the best. Specify 


recommended | Lilly ard Care. 


Hillyard floor experts are on the school job throughout the sum- 
help you get your school in tip top shape —clean up winter's. grime — protect expen- 


sive installations during summer lay-a-way. Your HILLYARD MAINTAINEER will show you how 
to apply labor- saving Hillyard products to your OWN needs. Will answer individual floor prob- 
lems. You can’t afferd to overlook this FREE Hillyard help in improving your summer cleaning 

and lowering costs. Now’s the time to get the facts—from your Hillyard Maintaineer, FREE! 


—_————==MAIL THIS COUPON ™™ "=" 


a ee mew ee ew eee eee ee ee ee ol 
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On your staff — not your payroll. 


f HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY ! 

i st Joseph, Missouri, Dept. A-5 1 < 

- Please send me Hillyard information on how | can save cleaning | ST. JOSEPH, 

' costs up to 50%. 1 MISSOURI, 

§ Name Title ! U. Ss. A. 

- i Warehouse stocks 

g Institution 1 in principal cities. 
Address ; y a, | : . ' 2! : 
. City State ' ’ 
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HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED... 





THIS ENTIRELY NEW CONCEPT OF SCHOOL LIGHTING. 


HAIRPINLINE COLD CATHODE 


YOU MUST SEE AN INSTALLATION TO APPRECIATE 
ITS MANY ADVANTAGES. 


NO LOUVERS OR GLASS REQUIRED TO COVER THE 


LOW-BRIGHTNESS LAMPS. 


THE FIRST MAJOR ADVANCE IN SCHOOL LIGHTING 


IN YEARS. 
THE RECORDS ARE 


IN AFTER SIX YEARS. 


THESE 


RECORDS PROVE 12000 TO 15000 HOUR LAMP LIFE. 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST — LOW CURRENT COST 
LOW FIRST COST. SAVINGS MEASURED AT THE END 


OF EACH SCHOOL DAY. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR BOOKLET 
FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Perry, Supervising Engineer, Graphic Services 
Section, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. No. x191. 

Presents theory of friction and practical appli 
cation of lubricants to various mechanical ele- 
ments. Describes types of oils for various uses. 
Shows how lubrication reduces work, wear, and 
waste, and conserves materials. 

The Story of Lubricating Oil 

Color sound, 16mm., 21 min. Transportation 
and telegram charges; no rental fee. Mr. L. F. 
Perry, Supervising Engineer, Graphic Services 
Station, Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. No. x235. 

Tells how lubricating oil is produced and proc- 
essed to meet diversified needs of modern mech- 
anisms. 
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2347 EAST NINE MILE ROAD, HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 
Concluded fror page Safety 
Lubrication Approved by the Underwriter 
Bl/wh sound, 16 mm., 30 min. Transportation Bl/wh sound, 16mm., min. No rental fee 
and telegram charges; no rental fee. Mr. L. F. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., 


Chicago 11, Il. 

Describes fire tests of building materials, in 
vestigations of fire-fighting equipment, possible 
sources of fire, casualty-prevention item 


_ Chemistry of Fire 


31/wh silent, 16mm., 40 min. Return express 
postage plus $25 insurance per reel; no rental fee 
National Board of Fire Underwriters Film Li- 
brary, Bureau of Communications Research, Inc., 
13 E. 37th St., New York, N. Y 

Demonstrates how elements of fuel, oxygen, 
and ignition temperature cause fire and how a 
fire may be extinguished. 
Control of Flammable Liquid 

Silent, 16mm., 18 min. Return prepaid; no 
rental fee. Protectoseal Co., 1920 S. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Film Library). 


SCHOOL 





Fire Prevention 

Bl/wh silent, 16mm., 15 min. Rental fee 
cents. University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Vi< 
Education, University Extension Division, Ma 
son, Wis. 

Illustrates precautions against fire, fire resist 
construction, electrical insulation, safeguardi 
inflammable materials. ' 
Ladders, Scaffolds, and Floor Openings 

Color sound, 16mm., 9 min. No rental 
Aetna Life Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Designed to combat accidents and injuries 
construction industry. Emphasizes safe work 
habits and hazards of poor equipment. 

No Time to Lose 

Bl/wh sound, 16mm., 5 min. Return express 
postage plus $25 insurance per reel; no fee 
National Board of Fire Underwriters Film 1 
brary, Bureau of Communications Research, | 
13 E. 37th St.. New York, N. Y 

Shows three ways to turn in an alarm to 
the quickest results. 

Safety “Know-How” in the Workshop 

Bl/wh 35mm. Purchase only: $3. Charles A 
Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Il. 

Teaches correct use of woodworking tools, care 
of tools, and how to sharpen hand tools 
Sixty Seconds to Safety 

Bl/wh sound, 16mm., 10 min. Return express 
postage and $25 per reel insurance; no rental! fee 
National Board of Underwriters Film Library 


1 


Bureau of Communications Research, Inc., 13 F 
37th St., New York City. 
Shows how omitting a fire drill, or throwing 


rags into the corner of a school basement may 
save time but can cause disaster. Tells what can 
be done to prevent fires. 
Stop Fires, Save Jobs 

Bl/wh silent, 16 and 35mm., 19 min. Return 
express postage and $25 per reel insurance: no 
rental fee. National Board of Underwriters Film 
Library, Bureau of Communications Research, 
Inc., 13 E. 37th St., New York City. 

Designed especially for use in employee train- 
ing programs 

The Board also has films on asbestos, oi], and 
steel 


Visual Aid Indexes 


Blue Book of 16mm. Films, The 

Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Annual edition. 168 pp 

General index including education, industry, 
and entertainment films 
Educational Film Guide 

Frederic A. Krahn, editor. The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y 
Annual edition, Sept. 700 pp. Nine monthly sup 
plements annually. 

Films for education, industry, entertainme 
and other purposes 
Filmstrip Guide 

Frederic A. Krahn, editor. The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y 
Cum. Suppl., Oct. '48, Sept. '49. Nine monthly 
supplements annually. 

Comprehensive alphabetical list by 
subject of all current sound and silent film strips 
Sources of Fducational Films 

National Education Assn. of the U 
16th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Sources of Educational Filmstrips : 

National Education Assn., 1201 16th St., N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Index of Training Films, The 

Business Screen Magazine, 150-15? E 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 136 pp. 


n¢ 


title ind 


c 1O! 


Superior 


Describes and lists sources of skill-training films 
in many fields. 
National Directory of Safety Films, A ° 


The National Safety Council, Inc 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, TIL, in co-operation with 
Business Screen Magazine, 150-152 E. Superior 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 57 pp. 

Visual aids for safety education in busine 
industry, home and school; street, highwa 
farm. 


< and 


and 
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DESIGNED TO SAVE TIME FOR THE TYPIST 

































J SAVE TIME when aligning * 
A with the use of the extra- . 
SAVE TIME with the Automatic ung Une scale. ~““ SAVE TIME in centering»paper by 
Line Finder. Automatically restores using the scale on the paper table. 
to the original line of writing. J 





4 
SAVE TIME with the 
finger-snap paper release 
when straightening or 
removing paper. 





one-hand easy pull 
Variable Line Spacer. 


SAVE TIME with the save- 
control thumb brace and 

forefinger control carriage 
release. One hand does it. 


SAVE TIME with the half- 
reach, descendent carriage- 
throw lever—you can't miss it! 


/ 


j 
7 





: ; 


uj 


nko 
a 2. 


/ SAVE TIME and get perfectly 
SAVE TUME and effort y balanced letters with the see- 
with Underwood's SAVE TIME with Underwood's set diamond guides on 
Tkijthn: Tuk Automatic perfect-accuracy margin scale. / 
tuning lever. centering scale. “<< P 

. . SAVE TIME with the_knowSwhere- 
~\ you-are open margin scale SAVE TIME with the see- 
~~ and carriage pointer. A boon where-it-is margin stop. 
~ ’ in tabulating. No guessing, wondering, or 
~~ >» squinting. 
. wa 
: ” 


Teachers find simple UNDERWOOD design makes it 
easy for students to save time around the clock! 


Your students can center paper faster than ever be- Your local Underwood representative will gladly 
fore... center titles faster . . . text faster! arrange a demonstration. 


Underwood's exclusive ‘'See-Set’’ Margins and ond. 
Seales give them perfectly balanced letters . . . with UNDERWOOD 
a minimum of operations! 


You don’t have to move the carriage to set the Underwood Corporation 


margin stops. You can set both margin stops at the 





same time. And you never have to ‘‘test’’ your TYPEWRITERS ... ADDING MACHINES ... ACCOUNTING 
margin adjustments . .. you can see that they are MACHINES ... CARBON PAPER... RIBBONS . 
set right, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Let your hands take you around the clock on this UNDERWOOD LIMITED TORONTO 1, CANADA 
exciting new Underwood. You'll see why your stu- Sales and Sercke Grempedane 
dents can write every letter better... and save time. —— 
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trators and will have a summer workshop 
administrators at the University of Wisco, 
The changing role of school administrators 
regard to community relations, legislation, 
was stressed in the conferences. 

Edward M. Tuttle, executive secretary 0} 
National School Boards Association, urged : 
all state school board associations have a | 
time executive secretary, a fixed headqua 
independence as a group and well-knit orga 
tion so as to be able to inform membe: 
emergency needs within a few hours. 

Dr. Lester Emans, of Eau Claire, Wis., wa 
of the increased enrollments to be expect: 
1951, and advised that the problem of att 
ing able persons to the teaching professio: 
given serious attention now. He said that | 
were both salary and nonsalary aspects t. 
problem 

F. J. Brewer, of South Milwaukee, wa 
elected president of the school board associat 





PEABODY No. 260 


STEEL MOVABLE DESKS 

in Mew 
San Tan Celsya 
FINISH 


Here is efficiency, comfort and fine 
appearance combined in a practical, 
sturdy, steel movable desk with posi- 
































































tive adjustment features. It’s the Pea- Roy E. Thiel, of Fond du Lac, and Wi 
body No. 260. Both seat and desk Milne, of Phillips, vice-presidents; and J: 
are adjustable, but —only persons Hamelink, of Kenosha, secretary and treasur 
responsible for seating can adjust E. G. Kellogg, superintendent of West 
them. There are no bolts, no butterfly schools, was elected president of the school 
nuts or parts that children can loosen. ministrators’ association; George O’Brien, of 7 


Rivers, vice-president; and F. G. MacLachla: 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More _ "* Falls: secretary-treasurer. 
Attractive . . .Finish Resists Scratches SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel a a er re 
Movable Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The cided to pay all school employees six cents | 
desk tops, seats and backs are also given a CELSYN coating — a coating so uelin en the tne of Geile conn a cthenel bucks 
hard and tough it resists scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for com- The action eliminates a $350-a-year allowa: 
plete information on No. 260 Steel Movable Desks. formerly given top officials, and $15 and $ 


monthly amounts paid teachers, and other exist 
travel allowances. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ 
and administrators’ desks and folding chairs. 
From this one manufacturer purchasers of school 
equipment can buy all necessary school furniture 
and be protected by the PEABODY ironclad guar- 
antee of superior quality, workmanship, material 
and correctness of design. 


®& The Citizens’ School Improvement Commit: 
of St. Louis, Mo., scored a victory in 
April board election when its three-ma: ite 
was elected over the opposition of the 

cratic machine and the local political 
groups. H. O. Whiteside led the Citizens 

with F. L. Wright and C. H. Christel. J. Har 
Pohlman and J. F. Morrell were re-elect: 
members. 


®m At South Deerfield, Mass, the school 
providing hot lunches so that every child 
assured of one good meal daily. Physical check 


Write today for the new No. 21 : lon to time 
PEABODY Catalog °. f the pupils are made from time im 





results are reported to the parent 
All children are immunized for smallpo 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. _ iiitiy snd otter cotasion dienes 


tional prospect research is carried out fo 
BOX 1 NORTH MANCHE STER, INDIANA people, with assistance from several local r 
ms 8) YE SPCC! falks on the various 
and those in which they are active 
present time 





tion Center in working with state associations & The Madisonville, Ky., independent 
of school boards and with the co-operating and the Hopkins County district have 
universities and departments of education in the — jeen merged into one district, with Harper G 


midwestern states as county superintendent, and H. W. W 


as assistant county superintendent. The ! 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL MEN MEET is the result of several years of planning 


a great step forward 
' OFFER ASSISTANCE TO Members of the Wisconsin Association of ,' 
® Kansas City, Mo. Wage adjustments, t 


SCHOOL BOARDS School Administrators and the Wisconsin Associa- bs ine Aes 9 ; 
tion of School Boards met in Milwaukee for $135,000 have been given to custodians, 


A program of assistance to school boards has their thirtieth, annua! joint conference in April. 
been inaugurated as a part of the co-operative Both groups reiterated their stand in favor of 
program in educational administration under the federal aid to education and urged state aid 
Kellogg Foundation grant to the University of to foster school building needs and advocated 
Chicago. Maurice E. Stapley, professor of edu- further attention to teacher retirement. The & Phoenix, Ariz. The school board ha 
cation at Indiana University, is consultant on school administrators voted from their resolutions $250 cost-of-living increases to 630 sch 
school board functions and relationships. Mr. endorsement of universal military training. They ployees. The increases will add $157,500 '! 
Stapley will represent the Midwest Administra- also adopted a code of ethics for school adminis- annual pay-roll expenditure 





nance men, clerks, secretaries, and regist: 
the total, $35,000 will apply this year |! 
ployees receiving less than $225 per mo! 
$100,000 to adjust salaries in 1952 


t 
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> \)es Moines, Iowa. A new salary schedule 
een adopted by the school board, which 
rewards the long-time teachers and is arranged 
graduated basis. The schedule includes a 
plus a $600-a-year cost-of-living allowance. 
Teachers holding a master’s degree and having 
eted twenty years’ service, receive increases 
40 in 1951. Teachers holding a bachelor’s 
and having completed ten years’ service 
\ receive increases of $360 


> Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
ted a revised salary schedule, calling for in- 
es of $80 in starting salary for teachers 
without. experience, and $160 for those with 
ear's experience. The maximum for teachers 
with two years’ training and ten years’ experience 
772; three years’ training and 12 
$4,172; bachelor's 
experience, $4,572. 


( et 


years’ 


experience, degree and 13 


About S00 school employees, 

390 teachers, have received $300 cost- 

increases. The become 

tive in September for professional personnel, 
July for custodians, matrons, and mainte 
men 


& Lincoln, Neb 


> Topeka, Kans 
ncluding 


ng wage increases 


A salary increase of $300, the 
in two years, has been approved by the 
ol board for the school staff. 
ljule sets up new minimum and maximum 
alaries. Nondegree teachers will be paid a mini- 
of $2,300 and will go to $3,100 in ten 
teachers holding bachelor’s degrees will 
receive a minimum of $2,700 and go to $4,200 in 
years, 


The new 


those holding master’s degrees will be 
i minimum of $2,900 and a maximum of 
$4,500 in 17 years. The cost of the 


vill reach $300,000 annually 


j 


increases 


> At Lawton, Okla., the school board has given 
nuses of $135 to 226 instructors for the year 
it a cost of $30,000. 


> | ubbock, Tex. Bonuses based on a flat $200 
i nine-month school term, have been given 
© regular employees, including administrative 


ther personnel. The cost of the bonuses 
\ reach $115,000. 
> Kalamazoo, Mich. The salaries of teachers 


ther school employees have been increased 
tal of $210,000 for the school year 1951 
[he new schedule which increases the salaries 
ven and one half per cent provides minimum 
salaries of $2,800 for teachers with an A.B 
ind $3,000 for those with an M.A. degree. 
| increments will amount to $100 per year 
the second through the fourth year of 
$200 from the fifth through the tenth 
ind $100 from the eleventh through the 
t nth years when the maximum is reached 
Phe hedule increases the beginning minimum 
by $300, and the maximum by $500 over 
¢ former schedule. 


> | 


th 


t Madison, Iowa. All teachers have been 
increases of 13.9 per cent for the school 
51-52. In addition, the teachers receive a 
per year cost-of-living The 

of the teachers will between 
nd $400 as their shares increase 


increase 
receive 
of the 


> \irshalltown, Iowa. The school board has 


! a salary schedule for 1951-52, calling for 
of 11.8 per cent, or an average of $400 









CLOCK SYSTEMS 
FOR SCHOOLS 








used in the entire system. 

















— always synchronized. 
4. No batteries of any kind 


always available. 


5. Simplest setting of program 















of any signal when required. 


allows individual setting 
— keeping all clocks together. 
















parts to require attention. 


mecology, Psychology, etc.) 


FOUNDED 










83 LOGAN STREET - 


for each teacher. The salary of new teachers with 
two years’ training and no experience will be 
$2,250, with the maximum set at $4,000 for a 


master’s degree and ten years’ experience. Men 
teachers will receive increases of $300 
®& The school board of Fargo, N. Dak., has 


voted to give salary increases of $250 to all 


teachers for the year 1951. 


®& Faribault, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule, calling for an increase of 
$300 in minimum salaries and $350 in maximum 
salaries. A minimum salary of $2,700 is pro- 
vided for teachers with a B.A. degree, and $2,900 
for those with an M.A. degree. The maximum 
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- NINE EXCELLENT REASONS WHY SCHOOL MEN 


SPECIFY “STANDARD” 


1, Only one (heavy duty industrial type) motor 


2. Program mechanism continues during power 
failures; signals sound on correct time im- 
mediately on resumption of power. 


3. Time dial and program are geared together 
reserve power 


schedules; 
punch printed ribbon and place it on drum. 


6. Special schedules may be set up on spare 
ribbons and interchanged in a moment. Extra 
ribbons furnished without charge. 


7. Bell board allows placing any signal on any 
program schedule by changing position of 
plug on board; also permits manual ringing 


8. Automatic reset feature for secondary clocks 
not only groups 


9. Entire system is simple in design; fewer 


Other “Standard” Products for Schools: Fire Alarm Systems + Laboratory 
Panels (for Physics, Chemistry, Electrical Shops and Laboratories, Phar- 


sTANDARD i 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Master-Program 
Controller, Type SYN-S. 
Approx. Dimensions, 
13” x 36” x 9”. 


Ask for 
Bulletin No. 181 


S-1S 


salaries are $4,150 and $4,350 for teachers in the 


two groups. 


® Beverly, Mass 
proved salary 


The school board has ap- 
increases ranging from $150 to 
$300. The increases establish a maximum of 
$3,700 for teachers with a bachelor’s degree, 
and $3,900 for those with a master’s degree. 


® Homestead, Pa. The school board has ap- 
proved a $200 cost-of-living increase for all school 
employees, effective as of April 1. 

® Winfield, Kans. The school board has ap- 
proved a $200 cost-of-living adjustment for 
school employees, including teachers, janitors, and 
secretaries. 
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Wood and metal equipment and furniture for science, chemistry, 


biology, physics, zoology, physiology, histology, pathology and 


general laboratories—homemaking departments 
laboratory units —  nutrition-dietetic 
teaching — grooming centers — 


kitchen units — clothing and 


NNTLTLTTTTTTTTT 





® Hiawatha, Kans. The school board has ad 

justed the salary schedule upward for all teachers 
in 1951. Teachers employed under the schedule 
will be paid a cost-of-living increase of $27( 
per year. Those entitled to increases will be 
paid $270, plus $60, or $360 more than the 
basic salary of March, 1950. 


®& Fremont. Neb 
$200 per year for the 1951 school 


All teachers have been given 
increase 
year 
®& Holdredge, Neb. The school board has given 
averaging 10 per cent to all 
teachers. The schedule has been raised by $200 
for next year 

®& Woonsocket, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule, with a salary 
range of $1,800 to $3,600. The maximum is to 


1 
Salar increases 
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fabric rooms — vocational 
work shops — industrial arts 
— art studio —craft shops — 
special storage and display — 


over 300 categories to meet every 


— food 








SHELDON HAS THE 
TEACHING VIEWPOINT 
IN EQUIPMENT 
PLANNING 


equipment and furniture need in school laboratories, shops, 


studios and homemaking rooms. 


Every School is a Better School For Having 
The Benefit of SHELDON EXPERIENCE 


EH. SHELDON EQUIPMENT compswy 


MUSKEGON 


MICHIGAN 


eached b increment f $200 over the next 


three ear With the tate grant included, the 


cale will provide a starting salary of $2,400 


teachers 


®& Red Wing, Minn. Salary increases averaging 
S381.50 fe will become effective 
chedule 


together with 


wr faculty member 
next September, under a new salary 
Increases of $180 are provided 
cost-of-living increases and special increments. The 
tarting salary for teachers with no experience 
ind two years’ training is $2,300; for teacher 
with a BA 


vith a master degree, $2,750 


degree, $2,650 ind for teacher 


ALBERT LEA SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Albert Lea, Minn., 
has adopted a new salary schedule, prepared by 


SCHOOL 





Supt. J. John Halverson. The schedule w} 
became effective as of February, 1951, calls 

a number of salary steps, with increases given 
on the basis of training and years of experience 
Teachers with two years’ training begin 
$2,300 a year and go to $3,300 in the sixth 
year; teachers with three years’ training start at 
$2,400 and receive $3,500 in the seventh ye. 
those with a B.A. degree begin at $2,600 

go to $4,000 in the eighth year; and those wit! 
an M.A. degree start at $2,800 and go to $4 

in the eighth year. 

Experienced teachers receive credit for 
years on the schedule the first year, but no 1 
teacher may receive more than a teacher alrea 
employed and having the same experience, After 
the first year in the system a teacher is placed 
on the schedule at the point to which 
experience entitles him. 

All teachers are allowed days for necessary 
absence, which may be allowed to accumulate 
up to a total of 40. 


CANTON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Canton, Ohio, ha 
approved a new salary schedule, prepared 
Supt. Harold Eibling. The schedule which 
comes effective in September, 1951, calls for a 
minimum of $2,600 for teachers holding bachelor 
degrees and $2,700 for those having master’s 
degrees. The maximum salaries are $4,506 


$4,760 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ PAY 
SCALE UP $500 


The basic pay scale for the New York State 
school teachers will jump $500, effective July | 
Under the terms of the pay bill, signed by the 
governor April 13, the starting salary in New 
York City was raised from $2,500 to $3,000, with 
the maximum after 16 years raised from §$5,1 
to $5,625 

For cities of more than 100,000 populatior 
and Nassau and Westchester county districts, the 
new rates are $2,700 for beginners and $5,0! 
atter 16 years 

In districts of less than 100,000 population, ti 
schedule runs from $2,500 to $4,600. An addi 
tional $200 is provided for teachers with thi 
equivalent of a master’s degree 

A second bill offers an immediate $100 cost 
living bonus for April, May, and June of 
current school year 


COLLEGE STUDENTS DEFERRED 


President Truman, in an order issued M 


| 1uthorized deferment from the dralt 
ollege students who make good enoug! le 
ind pa in aptitude test. The order ap] 
ipproximately one million students now in col 
ege and is applicable to the 1951-52 cl year 


To be eligible to take the test, an app! 
1. Must be a registrant who intends t , 
tional deferment as a student 
Must be under 26 vears old at 
taking the test 
Must have already begun and plat 
tinue hi college or university studi I 
ipplicant need not be in a_ four-year sles 
but hi 


transter of credits to a degree-granting 


entire course must be satistact 


tion 
$+ Must not have taken the test pres 
The tests will be given at no cost 
registrant. He will be required to pa 


his transportation to and from the test cenme 
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Monroe Technique 
Hailed by Teachers 

















Say Rhythm-add 
Quickly Improves All Students 


Expert operators after only 10 hours instruction? 
Hard to believe, granted. Yet that’s exactly what 
Rhythm-add, Monroe's new and amazingly effective adding 


Monroe 
Adding Machine 
Model 410-11-011 


technique, can accomplish in business education. 

Developed after years of research, this exclusive Monroe method 
is proving a boon to teachers and students alike. Impartial tests show 

that after only 4 to 10 hours instruction, beginners as weil as skilled operators 
are able to increase their adding speeds an average of 41% while 

maintaining highest standards of accuracy. 


To learn how you can use this unique Monroe method to make your 
teaching easier, ask your nearest Monroe representative about the Rhythm-add 
course and teaching aids. Or write the Educational Department, Monroe 


Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
Rhythm-add Trade-mark 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


« MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J 
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30 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED DRYER EXPERIENCE 


ELECTRIC-AIRE 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


Depr.c 
Chicago 6 


209 W. Jackson Bivd 
* Phone WEbster 9-4564 


School Custodian Courses—195] 


June 4-8. Special Short Course for School 
Building Service Employees at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. In charge 
H. H. Linn, Professor, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Fee: $20. Credit: 1 point credit 
to approved students. No restrictions. Units of 
study: Custodial Tools and Equipment; Floor 
Care; Sanitation; Accident Prevention; Heating 
Plant and Engineering Problems; Painting Pro 
cedures and Materials; Employee-Employer Re 
lationships; Personnel Problems. 


June 5-9. Nebraska State Custodial School 
at Junior High School, Kearney, Neb. In charge 
E. H. Hayward, Senior High School, Kearney 
Fee: $5. Credit: Certificates of attendance. Re 
strictions: For residents of Nebraska, but no one 
is excluded. Units of study: Beginning Housekeep- 
ing, 8 hrs.; Advanced Housekeeping, 8 hrs.; Be 
ginning Heating, 8 hrs.; Advanced Heating and 
Ventilation, 8 hrs.; School Property Manage- 
ment, 16 hrs.; Waterproofing, 5 hrs.; Plumbing, 
5 hrs.; Fire Prevention, 5 hrs.; Care of 
Grounds, 5 hrs. 


June 11-13. Technical 
J. Wilbur 


of Buildings, 


Custodial School at 
High School, Omaha, Neb. In charge 


Wolf, Business Manager and Supt 
3902 Davenport St., Omaha. Fee: No charge to 
local school employees, $5 to out-city and out- 
state participants. Credit: none. Restrictions: To 
200 local employees plus 12 additional partici 
pants. Units of study: Cleaning; Floor Care; 
Care and Operation of Heating Plant; Work 
Scheduling; Housekeeping and Maintenance 


June 11-15. School for Custodians at 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. In charge 
Dr. E. B. Sessions, Ohio State University, 201 
Arps Hall, Columbus. Fee: $5. No credit. No 
restrictions. Units of study 
of Floors; Safety; 
Public Relations. 


Jume 14-15. 15th Annual 
School Custodians at Purdue University, Lafa 
yette, Ind. In charge: George H. Bush, % Divi 
sion of Education and Applied Psychology, Pur 
due University. Fee: $2. No credit. No restrictions 
Units of study Elementary Custodianship 
Housekeeping I; Housekeeping II; Heating and 
Ventilation J Heating and Ventilation II; 
Maintenance and Repairs; Supervision. 


June 14-16. Oregon State 
ence at Eugene Schools, Eugene, Ore. In charge 
Dean S. Morrow, Eugene School District, 
Eugene. Fee: $1. No credit. No restrictions 


June 20-22. Conserving School Plant Facili- 
ties at Michigan State College, E. Lansing. In 
charge: Julius E. Barbour, Agriculture Hall, 
Michigan State College, E. Lansing. Fee: $15 
No credit. No restrictions. Units of 
meetings on problems of maintenance 
tion. 


June 25-29. Custodian Training Program at 
Hartford & Stratford, Conn. In charge: Laurence 
W. Eddy, Supervisor, Service Training, 490 
Capitol Ave., Hartford. No fee. Credit: Certificate 
from State Dept. of Education. No restrictions 
Units of study (Hartford— Fourth Year 
Group): Organizing Custodial Staff; Supervision 
of Others; Cleaning, Miscellaneous 
Building Maintenance; Lighting 
Economy in Building Service; Fuel Management; 
Health Protection; Control of Supplies; Check 
Lists for Custodial Services; Training of Others 


( Yhio 


Civil Defense; Care 


Heating Plant; Lighting; 


Conference for 


Janitor’s Confer- 


study: 72 
and opera 


Problems; 
Standards ; 


SCHOOL 


Units of study (Stratford 
Cleaning Wood Floors; Maintenance of F 
Heating System — Types and Principles; F| 
cal — Fuses, Safety, Care of Motors; Carp 

Care and Use of Tools; Plumbing M 
nance; Equipment and Tools. 


First Year G: 


June 28-30. Conserving School Plant Facilities 
at Northern Michigan College of Edy 
Marquette, Mich. In charge: Julius E. Ba 
Agriculture Hall, Michigan State Colles 
Lansing. Fee: $15. No credit. No rest: 
Units of study: 72 meetings on 
maintenance and operation. 


July 2-7. 


probler 


Custodian Training Program at 
Waterbury, Conn. In charge: Laurence W_ | 
Supervisor, Service Training, 490 Capito! A 
Hartford. No fee. Credit: Certificate from 
Dept. of Education. No restrictions. Ur 
study (Third Year Group): Cleaning P: 
Hardware, Furniture; Building Mainte: 
Outside; Heating and Ventilating, Au 
Systems; Electrical — Signal Systems; ( 
Making and Using Work Sch 
Relations; Accident Prevention 


Grounds; 
Public 


July 5-Aug. 5. 
Schools at 
North Dakota 


Housekeeping (For Public 
various schools (8) thr 

In charge: G. W. Haverty. ‘ 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial | 
tion, N. Dak. State School of Science, Wahpetor 
N. Dak. Fee: From $3 to $5. Credit: Certit 
issued to those completing three units 
struction. No restrictions. Units of stud 
Proper Use of Tools and Equipment; C! 
Cleaning and Dusting Procedures. II. M 
nance of Classrooms and Public School Building 
III. Floor Maintenance. 


July 9-11. 
Wheatland, Wyo. In 
State Director of Vocational Educatior 
Capitol Building, Cheyenne, Wyo. No 
credit. No restrictions. Units of study: Pu! 
Relations; New Cleaning Methods and Mat 
rials; Floor Treatment; Floor Machines; Sweet 
ing; Care of Equipment; Toilet Sanitatior 
Painting; Care of Gym Floors; Refinishing 1) 
Work Schedules; New Tool 


at High s<«! 
charge: Sam Hit 


Custodian School 


Tops; 
Gadgets 


July 9-13. Leadership Course for Buildings 
and Maintenance Personnel at Utah State \s: 
culture College, Logan, Utah. In charge 1: 
John C. Carlisle, Dean of Summer School, \' 
State Agriculture College. Fee: $3 (inde! 

No credit. No restrictions. Units ot 
Teacher-Custodian Relationships; Floor Maint: 
nance; Housekeeping; Heating and Venti! 
Custodian’s Work Schedule 


July 16-20. In-Service Custodial Course 
Palm Elementary School, Austin, Tex. !0 
charge: Roy E. Greenwood, Asst. to ul" 
tendent of Schools, 701 E. 11th St. Aust 
No fee. No credit. Local participants, ‘ 
welcome. Units of study: Public Re! 
Work Schedules; Fire Prevention; Th 
and the Health Department; Sanitation, ° 
tion and Maintenance of Mechanical !) 
Custodial Supplies and Usage. 


r 
ny 


Sept. 1951. Janitor and Maintenance Training 


Clinic at 15 central districts throughou' 
In charge: C. W. Blanchard, Director, ! 
of Plant Operation, % State Dept. of Ed 
Raleigh, N. C. No fee. No credit 


ion 
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VACUMATIC 
PLATEN* 


Beseler’s revolutionary FEED-O-MATIC* feature on the new VU-LYTE Opaque 
Projector permits continuous, smooth projection of mounted or unmounted material. 


Think of it! You simply feed your lecture material as is onto the metal conveyor 
belt of the FEED-O-MATIC, and advance it into projection position by turning a 
handle. There is no special need to mount copy, or insert it into holders—because the 
unique platen of this ultra-modern projector holds all copy material absolutely flat. 


You can feed mixed or continuous copy through evenly, and without light flashes— 
since the platen is not raised or lowered. A full 82x11 page or a postage stamp are 
projected with equal ease. There is no curl or flutter. As new copy is fed in at the left 
side of the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. Thus you obtain un- 
interrupted projection—which aids tremendously in the efficient presentation of mixed 
copy, and proves eminently suitable for continuous copy in scroll form. 

POINTEX* The FEED-O-MATIC CONVEYOR is one of the exclusive Beseler developments 
PROJECTION POINTER = that make the VU-LYTE the easiest opaque projector in the world to use—ideal for 
schools, churches, clubs, and business. And there are many other outstanding VU-LYTE 
features that team to help you obtain peak performance with maximum ease. 





1. YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- can be projected with equal ease, without 
lighted room. Total darkness is not necessary curl or flutter. 
in order to obtain clear, sharp images and 3. YOU CAN project a linhted arrow onto 


brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides [y part of the illustration by means of the 
new Beseler built-in POINTEX* POINTER— 
thereby pointing out details without leaving 
2. YOU CAN use copy “as is'’—without the projector. 


mounting or inserting into holders. The 4 you CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
unique Beseler VACUMATIC PLATEN® holds = surface—project on small or large screens. 


all copy absolutely flat during projection. A In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
full 8'.x11 page letter or a postage stamp and cool operating projector. 


extra illumination. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 
35 Ibs. and is REDUCED IN PRICE. 

Ask for free demonstration of the precision-built 
VU-LYTE in your own projection room. And for 
ame OPAQUE PROJECTOR more information regarding this truly new concept 
in Opaque projection, ask for booklet— AS. 


CHARLES Cesc COMPANY 


EST. 1869 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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The School Bus 


By Burton H. Belknap. Cloth, xi-212 pp., $4.40 
Educational Publishers, Inc., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

The author, formerly associate supervisor of 
rural education in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, discusses authoritatively the 
present accepted practices in school-bus construc- 
tion, maintenance, and housing, and takes up such 
closely related topics as the training of operating 
personnel and the operation of bus fleets. The 
final chapters are devoted to special types of 
buses, the financing of bus purchases, operation, 
accounting and record keeping, and trends and 
likely changes in bus design, finish, and equipment. 

The importance of the topics discussed may be 
sensed when it is remembered that some 95,000 
school buses are in operation, that about 13,500 
buses are bought annually for replacement pur- 
poses, and that the growing rural and suburban 
school enrollments will require vastly increased 
transportation facilities during the next ten years. 

The book is a useful part of any school-business 
administrative office, particularly if it is read in 
connection with works on the general administra- 
tion of pupil transportation. 


The School in American Culture 


By Margaret Mead. Cloth, 48 pp., 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

This 1950 Inglis lecture urges that teachers can- 
not be of the grandmother, mother, or sister type 
—they must combine all of these abilities and 
keep up with the changes in society and tech- 
nology so that they may pass on to the child the 
heritage of the past, the ferment of the present, 
and the prospective thought and practice of the 
future. Just how teachers are to teach “a readiness 
to use unknown ways to solve unknown prob- 
lems” the author does not indicate, except that by 
implication, she feels we shall muddle through. 
The conclusion seems unsatisfactory unless we 
deny all value to a minimum of basic principles 
of truth, morality, and religion which in ages past 
helped find the way 


$1.50. 


Conservation Education 


Twenty-ninth Yearbook. Cloth, 527 
American Association of School 
Washington 6, D. C. 

This work is not so much “a textbook on 
conservation or a compendium of technical in- 
formation about conservation practices. It is 
rather an administrator’s guide, which defines a 
broad area of school responsibility and indicates 
what can be done about it.” The bibliography 
which seeks completeness will require some dis- 
crimination in use. 


; pp., $4 
Administrators, 


Purchasing for Small Cities 


Compiled by Russell Forbes. Paper, 23 pp., $1. 
Published by the Public Administration Service, 
1313 East Sixtieth St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

This manual discusses definite plans, (1) how 
to establish a purchasing system, and (2) how to 
operate the purchasing department once it has 
been established. The necessary forms and the 
usual purchasing procedures are fully illustrated 
and discussed. 


Public School Audiometry 


By Loraine A. Dahl. Cloth, 290 pp., $3. The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, 
Til. 

This book is a text and manual prepared for workers 
in the field of hearing conservation, with thorough and 
practical detailed instructions for testing hearing and 
instructions on instrument handling, public relations, and 
interprofessional co-operation. 
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®& The board of education of St. Joseph, Mich., 
by majority vote, has accepted the resignation o! 
Super. Merirm C. Worre and has paid him 
$18,666.64 for the incompleted period of his con 
tract. The resignation was the consequence ol 
differences between the superintendent and the 
board over the work of a high school principal 
Following Mr. Wolfe’s resignation a number ot 
teachers demanded an investigation by the Mich- 
igan Education Association of the dissension 
among the staff 

® The board of education of Tomah, Wis., has 
re-elected Supt. E. J. McKean for a new three 
year term. Mr. McKean is completing 29 years 
as head of the Tomah schools. During this period 
he has maintained a fine record which shows his 
ability as a schoolman. 

& Witt B. Wuson, of Milan, Ind. has been 
elected superintendent of the Dearborn county 
schools, to succeed Wilbur Young 

® Lov Dovusiepay, of Blanchard, Iowa, has 
been eleéted superintendent at Northboro, to 
succeed Roger Miller. 

& Craupve J. SHurert, of Morrice, Mich., is 
retiring at the close of the school year in June. 
®& Supt. Rospert H. McCarn, of Southbridge, 
Mass., has been re-elected for a two-year term. 
®& Jonun B. HeNnversnot, of Newington, Conn., 
has announced his retirement at the end of the 
school year 

®& Supt. Homer S. Reese, of 
has been re-elected for another year 

® Cartes Rippre has been elected superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds for the board of 
education at Hobart, Ind. He succeeds Ray 
Johnson 

B® Marvin Eastey, of Berlin, Okla., has 
elected superintendent of schools at Erick 
& Supt. R. L. Gowan, of Sanborn, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for another year. 

& Water L. Brivey has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Bridgman, Mich., 
F. C. Reed, who has 
service. 
& Supt. 


Heavener, Okla., 


bee n 


to succeed 
resigned after 29 years 
RicHarp Burcn, of Elk City, 
has been re-elected for a three-year term. 
&>M. W. Henrie, of Isabel, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent at Sterling, to succeed Orle 
Wilcox 

&E. M. Bowpy,. of Warren 
elected superintendent of 
succeed Clyde Foster 

®& Crrrrorp Camp, of Wilmington, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Sharon- 
ville, to succeed W. C. Gower 

& Supt. Frank R. Wassunc, of Garden City, 
N. Y., has announced his resignation, to take 
effect at the close of the school year in June 
& Supt. Jess W. Martin, of Nowata, Okla, 
has been re-elected for a sixth year 

& Supt. Arcn THoompson, of McAlester, Okla., 
has been re-elected for a 
substantial increase in saiary 

& Supt. O. L. Scranton, of Tekamah, 
has been re-elected for another vear 

& Supt. M. M. Vickers, of Watonga, Okla., has 
been re-elected for the next year 

& Supt. W. J. Ropertson, of Las Vegas, N. 
Mex., has been re-elected for a five-vear term 
He has completed ten years’ service in the schools 
® Raymonp W. Jones, of Missouri Valley, 
Iowa, has been elected director of the school 
curriculum at Council Bluffs 

®& Supt. Neat C. Jounson, of Scribner, Neb., 
has been re-elected for the next year 

®&G. Martin Horer, superintendent of the 
Blair, Neb., schools has announced his retirement 
at the close of the school year. He is leaving the 
schools after a service of four years 

®& Supt. Eart Gets, of Alva, Okla., 
re-elected for his thirteenth year 


Okla., 


Okla., 
schools at 


has been 
\ ictory, to 


three-year term, at a 


Neb., 


has 


been 
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> Burt M. Carpenter, of Gridley, Kans 

been elected superintendent at Orrick, Mo 

succeeds Bill Jung, who has resigned 

& Supt. E. H. Tori, of Clay Center. k 

has been re-elected for a two-year term 

& Supt. E. R. Apams, of Maplewood, \) 
has been given a new contract extending 

period of service one year. 

> Supt. J. R. Mounce, of Clinton, Iowa 

been re-elected for a three-year term, wit! 
$400 increase in salary. 


“EWS al 


§ 
*. 


®& The New Orleans parish school board 
adopted resolutions expressing its appreciation o! 
the many years of civic service rendered by the 
late Stuart R. BrapLtEy as a member of the 
parish school board. Mr. Bradley was active ir 
the Louisiana School Boards Association 

his constructive interest in public education led 
to his appointment to the National Citizen: 
Commission for the Public Schools 

& Carrotr C. Crawrorp, formerly superi: 
tendent at Holland, Mich., has resigned in order 
to take a position as business manager for the 
board of education at Kalamazoo. Mr. Crawford 
succeeds Hartry W. ANpDERSON, who 
business manager and secretary of the 
Kalamazoo for 37 years. 

& Leo Jorcensen has been elected president 
the school board at Towa Falls, Iowa. ( 
GRAY was named treasurer of the board 

& Henry T. Jaramitro has been elected | 
dent of the school board at Belen, N. Me 
& Darwin Anperson has been re-elected | 
dent of the school board at Madrid, Towa 
& US. Arney has been elected president 
vwoard at Red Oak, Iowa 

®& Howarp Davin has been re 
of the board at New Hampton 
De SH 


had beer 
boar 1 of 


} 


elected 
low i 
CooKx has been elected president 
the board at Rock Rapids, Iowa. Other boar 
members are ArtHur J. Justi, Carrorr Henne- 
RERG, Dr. C. F. Dykstra, and Prerre Lanp an 
> FE. LL. Veracer has been re-elected president o! 
the board at Clear Lake, Iowa. Other bi 
members are M. W. Hvucnes, Rorrrt N1 
Eart Nort, and Roscoe MILier 

®& Perry Corrs has been 
of the board at Algona, Iowa 

& Dre Frep Srernacer has been elect: 
dent of the board at West Des Moines, low 
&> WwW. A. Smrrn has been elected president 
the board at Albia, Towa. Dr. F. N. Ba 
named vice-president. Mrs. Norma Anopett 
new member, was elected for a three-vear t 

& The school board at Hoquiam, Was! 
reorganized with Eart CoLeMAN as pre 
Dr. Harry Mever as vice-president; and Frans 
Bowen as secretary. 

& Cart W. Ecxert has been elected 

of the board at Council Bluffs, Towa. New 

bers of the board are James H. Ross and D 
Russert C. BlancHarp 

& The school board of Aberdeen, Was! 
reorganized with Martert Brown as p! 

and Steve TurKk as secretary 


re-elected 


] 


nt 


DEATH OF JOSEPH T. MILLER 


Joseph T. Miller, Jr., secretary New 
York City board of education from 1° 1938 
died April 2, at the age of 72 

He entered the employ of the New Y: 
schools in 1898 as a stenographer and held \ 
offices before being made secretary 

He was a member of the School 
Officials Association and in 1928 acted a 
man of the National School Committe: 
raised funds for rehabilitating the Thoma 
son Memorial 


of thy 


RB nes 
chair 
hick 


leffer 
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BUILD YOUR STUDENTS’ TYPING SKILL 


aster than Ever 





TEACH THEM ON J ectiie Typewriters 


Give your students a chance to learn typing in less time 
than ever before. They can do it easily when you teach 
them on IBM Electric Typewriters. 


You will find it much easier, too... continuing exactly the 
same basic teaching methods you have always used. 


With IBM Electrics, students use only the lightest, easiest 
touch... are relieved of learning difficult phases of tech- 
nique such as “‘stroking,”’ returning the carriage. Type 
impression is perfect from the first day . . . students are 
encouraged by their early success. And IBM Electric typ- 
ing proficiency is easily transferred to other typewriters, 
manual or electric. 

Teach your students the fast way, the easy way ... on the 


electric typewriters 9 out of 10 business offices choose 
IBM Electrics! 


Include IBM Electrics in your new school budget. 


----—--—-----------j 


Special price ior schools! 


IBM, Dept. AS-3 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


We'd like to have a demonstration of 
the IBM Electric Typewriter. 


Please send complete kit of instructional 
material. 

Name 

Schooi 


Address 


City 7 ___State 












FOR AMPLE FOOTBALL SEATING 
FACILITIES NEXT FALL— 









ORDER Secversaé WOOD OR 
STEEL BLEACHERS NOW! 


There's no time to spare. If you want to be sure of 
ample seating facilities for the football crowds next 
fall, order Universal wood or steel portable bleachers 
now. Long famous for safety, structural strength, sim- 
plicity of assembly, comfort, long life, economy, and 
selectivity of sizes... these bleachers always meet and 
usually surpass the most rigid requirements. So don't 
delay. Get all the details on Universal wood or steel 

bleachers while they are sti/l available!* 


Universal engineers will be glad to 








give you a full cost estimate im- 
mediately. Complete catalog 


also free on request. 





BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 








QUICKLY FOLDS changing 
aU A ROOM USES 


MORE seating capacity ° 
MORE teg comfort aa Gecane 
MORE exclusive features ee iar cane 


into a banquet or 


MORE strength and rigidity  3"°vP o«tivity room 


Clear it in minutes 
MORE for your money * 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 





YOUR SHORT-CUT 
TO 


LOWER 
Darkening 
COSTS! 


PORTABLE 

PAKFOLDS 

SAVE... 
TIME, ENERGY, DOLLARS! 


Now it’s possible to darken any classroom . . . efficien!/) 
and economically! One set of PAKFOLDS serves thro: 
out the building. Quick and simple to install, remove 











na 
u 


store — no ladders to climb or screws to remove! Cusfom- 
built to fit any window — large or small. PAKFOL!)5 
serve best ... cost far less! 


Write today for free folder 
and PAKFOLD cloth sample. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
DEPT. SB-5 SPICELAND, INDIANA 


rn a en 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
\-hool-Business EXECUTIVES 


1c School Building Problem in 
New York State 








piled under the direction of Frank C 
e. Paper, 58 pp. Published by the State 
nission on School Buildings, Albany, N. Y 
port of a study of 3400 school districts in 
York State, involving over 5000 public 
buildings, and including such aspects as 
enrollments, birth trends, population 
itilization of existing school facilities, con 
standards of new buildings, and other 
iffecting the need for school buildings 
Commission found that certain procedures. 
ecessary for local determination of 
space requirements in a given attendance 
These are (1) modifications to be made in 
indaries; (. i physical inventory of 
ilding spaces to accommodate the pupil 
ippraisal of spaces according 
ifetv, health ind us¢ 
; the cost of rehabilitation, modern 
replacement in order to bring the 
p to standards computing of capacity 


’ 
uch spac to 


rate 


’ n 


S¢ hool 


rea (5 in 
rds relative to 


tential utilization of conform 


ve criteria f estimating ot data and 


future publu 


ind the average | 


i\ itlable 


1 
‘ 


ment ot the irea caretul held 


( irea and the community to di 


the enrollment timate may be affected 


migratior it ilatior 
housing, or changes in the neighbor 
peak enrollments and 


icipated enrollments through a con 


ing ol pop 


distinguishing 


family size 
timating the economi 
i] desirability of transporting chil 
lerutilized building 1 idopti 
relative to space desig! ind cor! 


population, housing 


lata ; ( 


new ofr idditional pace 11 ce 
he amount of new or additional spac 

ommodate intich ated average en 
rmining the mean 


k enrollment 


take p the immediate and eme 

nt ind the tactor for creating 
ceeds, the metropolitan problen ind 
the school building problems ir 
trict tside of cities and metropolitan 
i stud the future and lon range 

the existing school plar nd tl 

( new const t } 


Defense Plans for School Systems 
pp Bulletin ! February 1951 
the National Education Associatiot 
D..4 
Hers a review of plans and prac 
clense The material wa gathered 
1 communitic in the important 
if ntry The report con ider 17¢ ine 
the community in respect to organ 
ts up the kind of organization and per 
uggestion for communication 
tion of the school staff ind the in 
pupils for use in case of an emergency 
( 


ens Look at Our Schoolhouses 


pp.. 18 cent Issue of November 
hed by the U.S. Office of Education 
, I) ¢ 
report of the Citizens Federal Com 
Education concerning the crisis in school 
istruction. The report points out that 


lation is due to the neglect of the 

1 of 1939 to 1941, the World War ITI, 
twar period 1945 to 1950. The situa 
een agvravated too by 
ites and the lack of 
cla rooms The 
need for 


increases 
ivailable funds for 
estimates that 
000 new classes during the 


large 


report 






STOP and think a minute. What’s the 
maintenance of your window covering 
costing you? Are you paying and pay- 
ing again for cleaning, repair and gen- 
eral upkeep? —or are you sitting pretty 
with easy-to-clean window shades that 
require practically no maintenance? 
With help scarce and labor- costs 
mounting higher and higher, now is the 
time to investigate Saving pos- 
sibility. For instance, why not look into 
the low maintenance cost of CLOTH 
window shades? CLOTH window shades 
are not only most attractive and func 
tional, but they represent a huge sav1 
for you--both in original cost and in the 


every 





Weovers, Finishers, Manufacturers of Window Shade Products 
JEFFERSON STREETS «+ 


TWENTY-SECOND &@ 


| EXPORT DIVISION: 1 EXCHANGE PLACE « 
' 


classrooms 
provided at the present rate of 


next 10 veat or SO per cent more 
than are being 


onstruction 


Hardwood Finish Doors 


Commercial Standard CS171 50. Price, 10 cents 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Available trom 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
D.C 

rhis new standard for finish doors includes 
panel and sash doors, solid-core flush doors, and 
hollow flush doors. Full technical details tor 


exterior doors 


core 
interior and 
included 


grades etc., ire 


Heating a Building With Various Fuels 


Paper, 8 pp. Published by 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


This useful chart provides tables for estimating 


Anthracite Institute, 
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HAVE 


/ COMPARED 
MAINTENANCE 
COSTS LATELY ¢ 


You 





negligible upkeep and care they require. 

Joanna Western Mills Company, 
world’s largest manufacturer of window 
shade products, has prepared a new file 
folder that’s filled with valuable infor- 
mation about CLOTH window shades. 
It describes the various types of win- 
dow shades and the buildings for which 
they’re best suited. There’s.an archi- 
tectural specification file and samples of 
window shade cloth with recommenda- 
tions as to their adaptability. Send to- 
day for this valuable free file folder of 
window specifications. See for 
yourself how you can get more service- 
able window at lower cost. 


shade 


coverings 













CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


JERSEY .CITY 2, NJ. U.S.A. 


the relative annual cost of heating a_ building 
with anthracite, a conversion oil burner, an oil- 
burning unit, manufactured gas, and fuel gas 
Usetul for school-business administrators’ reference 
file 


Tomorrow's Needs in the Schools of 
Pennsylvania 


Compiled by Everett A. Quackenbush. Pape: 


10 pp. Bulletin No. 75, 1951, Department 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa 

This report takes up (1) changing birth rates 
ind increasing enrollments the need for new 
teachers, larger current expenditures, and addi 


tional classrooms 3) needs of the high schools 
for increased holding power and for further 
education, (4) needs for adequate school building 
facilities as indicated by obsolete and inadequate 
school buildings 


75 


Prepared by Henry G. Badger. Paper, 105 pp., 


This chapter of the Biennial Survey of Educa officials 


higher educational institutions. A new feature is 
data on physical property and permanent fund 
educational and general 
expenditures for 1947-48 was $1,391,594,893. Of 
this amount, 51.2 per cent was spent by publicl 
controlled institutions 
vate institutions 


The grand total 


Activities, 1951 


Printing Office, Washington 


The NEW PYRA-SEAL 
dries to touch im LESS 
2 hours Can 

wooled and given 


than 
| 


stec 
another coar afrer 
hours irving time 


A 3-day iob in ONE eee that's what 
the NEW Pyra-Seal means to you. 
Floors in service days sooner... and 
floors of greater beauty and longer- 
lasting lustrous finish than ever was 
possible before. Try it... you'll 
agree only the NEW PYRA-SEAL 


has ALL of these advantages. 


2 QUICKER DRYING Dries in half the 
time your floors are back in service 
sooner. 

60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by 
tests with Taber Abrasers (the official 
precision instrument to determine wear 


j 


ind abrasion resistance. ) 


HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrare j 


Pp resistant safety 


EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN 


No lap marks; fewer rubber marks, does 


not rubber burn Can be scrubbed with- 
out d imave A stronver, tougher, longer- 


wearing finish 


Write today 


VESTA Linc 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





Statistics of Higher Education, 1947-48 This handbook of 


is intended as a guide to 
ire devoted to mobilization 


Education, Washington phases of the defense 
outlines of organization. 
or emergency 


of reports from 1788 


lormation 


48.8 








officials from whom 
concerning other federal 


information can 


Teachers’ Salary Schedule in 107 School 


per cent by pri Systems in Cities Over 100,000 
Population, 1950-51 

Handbook on Emergency Defense Paper, 31 pp 

1951. Research Division, 

ociation, Washington ¢ 

U. S. Government The report bring 

ss 2 eC nection with salar 
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First, it indicates that in 30 per cent of 
school systems in cities over 100,000 poy 


te 
some action was taken to increase salaries ioe 
the first semester of the vear 1950-51, The 

point is the almost unanimous acceptance the 
single-salary schedule. Only two of the 107 ( 

ules given — those for Chicago and Bosto: ire 
not of this type, but are based on positior th 
different salaries paid for elementary ay r+ 


school teachers 


Tax Rates of American Cities 

In National Municipal Review, January 
Published by National Municipal League, Ney 
York 7, N. ¥ 

The valuable table of prevailing rates +08 
American cities includes “actual” school ¢ ite 
per $1,000 assessed valuation. 


Schooi Law 

Ky Madaline Kinter Remmlein. Cloth, 
$4.50. McGraw-Hill Book Co. New Yi 
a es 

This book outlines the basic principles and the 
present accepted laws relating to public 
as these apply to teachers and pupils, their inter- 


relations and their relations to the school i 
The work is not, as its title would seem t ii- 
cate, a general work embracing all general t 
ot American school law such broad matt 
the organization and change in school dist 
general process and duties of school 1s 
school finance, school buildings, are omitt 
Each chapter opens with “editorial cor 
explaining the topic to be discussed. A 1 er 
of typical well-balanced state laws are next pre- 
ented so that the reader may gain an 
tanding of the scope and purpose of the laws 
Finally two or three decision ire 
ind explained. As practical aids, further reading 
1 studies of practical situations in the 
experience ire recommended 
A Study of Public School Building Needs i: 
liffin, Ohio 
I I I “ J Nieder R. |} 
J H H k Paper ‘4 I I 
I " Re i ¢ I a ) 
( ‘> 
I g 3 
i nr and “ 
i th prese i 
I q ly w 
1 n grade 1 
“ , , é 
! , . 
‘ 1940-41 I " 
| ' ce 
7 ar | 
I 1 ate! : . 
x “ The ine 1 
' ‘ ated a 
i is the past L 
I r a n need t . 
' ar hool te The 
! i ea tia $1 4 e 
: odeling © 
Public Finance 
Kh M lade Kendrick. Cloth, 708 py $ n 
Mifflin (¢ Boston, Ma 
I ut take i r 
f the United it I I 
ge i ining and) «=the ‘ 
finance Part II ad ‘ the 
i expenditure and ean for 
Part Ill le te the wuree ind 
bor t ‘ Part IV take 
| ping tem 
iff ind A) taxatior { controling 
the li debt In ided 
1 id f put finance A ' 
e gove ows g out busir 
’ , stings ‘ 
Thre izghout the book empha i 
1 the development of workable law i 
le pmer pr ‘ urgel 
ga a th f non j t " 
denta mentior made of the te 
ind of the effects of put 
dua ind the famil 
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Safety-minded school officials from coast to coast 
have enthuSiastically acclaimed Superior’s new 
TRIP-L-SAFE Pioneer School Coaches as a major 
step in better pupil transportation and have 
proved their sincerity by making them first choice 
over all others for their children’s protection. 

Super- 
Guard Frame, Safe-T-Shield Paneling, and Unibilt 


Three exclusive new “safety firsts” 





la - SAFE Pioneers win national acclaim as 


major step in pupil transportation 


Pee ey 


erful new “Multi-Unit” heating system with posi- 
tive defroster...these are but a few of the 
things you'll like about the Pioneers. Contact your 
Superior Distributor or use coupon to send for in- 


formative 12-page Pioneer Catalog now. 











| ' 
1 
. P ! 
. | would like to know more about the Pioneers ' 
Body—provide the greatest advancements in school | 
/ : | Please send colorful free 12-page catalog with complete information { 
bus safety since Superior introduced the first “All- ; on new 1951 Superior Pioneer Custom and Master Custom models. ' 
Steel” coach in 1931. More length, width, and head- eve @ Supertes Saproventetine contact me fo ewenge Ter © Cumse- | 
: saa eed j s , stration, with the understanding there is no obligation on my port. | 
room . . . increased visibility all around, including | 
the largest windshield on any school bus . . . extra NAME TITLE ‘ 
comfortable seats for passenger and driver . . . pow- | 
' — $CHOOL a 
| 
| ADDRESS en ajiniainin 
—_——— FOR SAFETY FIRST LOOK TO ———. 
# | PHONE NO - city - ones | 

1 
| COUNTY STATE — 

| 
' Mail this coupon to | 
| SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION, 10 Kibby Rd., Lima, Ohio 

| 
' | 
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IS ANY BUILDING TRULY “FIRE-PROOF”’ ? 


No type of building is actually more “fire- 
proof” than a furnace. Consider, then, what 
happens to flammable contents when 
ignited in such a structure. Prevent FIRE 
in any building... by installing GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers, now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 


Offices sm nearly all principal citte 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





INSURANCE, SAFETY GUIDE FOR _ in 1936 by the New York State School Board 
SCHOOLS AVAILABLE Te ee ee ee 


rhe t i ed in t k le liabil 
\ Guide to Boards of Education for a planned ity insurance, placement of material damage in 
insurance and safety program has been made irance, method of appr I chi propert 
ible | the Oklahoma State School Board lepreciatior vith a complet epreciation table 
Association, Inc. Ira Willian president of the ind the methods employed the OMlahoma Cit 
association, presented this publication for the first Board of Education in keeping their property 
at the annual meeting held in Oklahoma values in line with current replacement cost 
Cit Jar jary The guide wa prepared and The advantage of the Oklahoma City in urance 
dedicated to Mr. Williams by the Oklahoma Cit plan i immarized 
A<sociation of Insurance Agent The Safety Program section ntains an outline 
So mar chool board members and superin t the ifety program in the Oklahoma City 
tendents have desired information on various schools. Also included are articles written by the 
school insurance and safety problems that Mr heads of the official agencie vhich co-operated in 
Williams caused the Oklahoma City Schools In the program The book also include i bibliog- 
surance Committee to report on the Oklahoma raphy on insurance and safet work for schools 
Cit Board of Education insurance and safety Copies of the guide may be obtained from the 
program in a form that would serve as a guide Oklahoma State School Board Association 
for members of the Oklahoma State School through its executive secretar H. E. Wrinkle 
Boards Association. A similar report was published it Faculty Exchange, Norman. Okla 


SCHOOL 


ST. LOUIS REORGANIZES 
INSTRUCTIONAL DEPARTME ™ [ 


The St. Louis, Mo., board of educati 


nha 


approved the reorganization of top administ 


in the instruction department. The divisi: 
merly headed by J. S. Nantz, assistant 
tendent in charge of secondary educatio: 
been merged with the department of cur: 
ind colleges. R. M. Inbody, formerly p: 
of the Beaumont High School, succee: 
Nantz, with the title of director of se 
education. William Kottmeyer heads a new 
sion of special services, comprising 
and evaluation sections 


WILL HOLD ADMINISTRATION 
WORKSHOP 


The College of Education, of the Uni 
of Washington, will sponsor a workshop in 
idministration from June 25 to 30, 
Students will work in small groups st 
idministrative problems of special interest. 1 
course will be of benefit to superintendent 
principals who desire to work on individu 
ems. Professor George D. Strayer, Jr., » 
in charge of the program 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
SUCCESSFUL 
Phe towns of Norway and South Pa 
ive been operating an exchange program t 
hic h tudents are exchanged for courses 
The towns are in close proximity and 
ed to transport the students from or 
t inother. Norway offers instruction 
ture and home economics and S« 
insports her pupils to Norway for these 
South Paris provides courses in indust 


nd Norway transports her pupils to S 


th bject. Each town pays tuit 
other town, based on the per capita 
the course to the town offering it. The | 
I been in operation for four years | 


t itisfactory and helpf il to the 
AASA CONVENTIONS IN 1°52 


Ihe American Association of School 
istrators has announced its 1952 convent 


be in the nature of regional meetings, t 


a. J is, Mo., February 23-27; Li 
Calif., March 8-12; Boston, Mass., April 

The considerable time elapse bet wer 
meeting s considered necessary to give 
peakers, and the A 


taff time to make the special prepar 


each of the respective meetings. 


NEW YORK STATE BOYS WIS 
HONORS IN SCIENCE TALEN |! 
SEARCH 

The Westinghouse Electric Corporati 


burgh 30, Pa., has announced the winr 
1951 Science Talent Search contest 

Robert J. Kolenkow, a 17-year-old | 
enior of Niagara Fall N. Y., who 
place, was awarded a $2,800 Westing! 
cholarship. Second honors and a $2,0 
hip went to Frederick J. Ernst, Jr., 
N. Y 

In all, $11,000 in scholarships we 
to 40 finalist before an audience 
educators, and prominent persons in W 
D. C. The scholarships are given by 
inghouse Educational Foundation and 
ised at any college, university, or techni 
of the winners’ choice. 
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MODEL FS-152 


2 models 10.800 and 2 models— 12.025 and 
11,900 Ibs. GVW. For 30 
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‘Job'Roted’ School Bus Chassis 


You can rely on a Dodge school bus chassis for 
safe transportation day after day, mile after 
mile. 

In every detail, it meets or exceeds recommen- 
dations of the National Conference on School 
Transportation. Furthermore, it’s *‘Job-Rated”’ 
at the factory to fit your individual needs. 
Every unit from engine to rear axle is engi- 
neered for hauling your passenger-loads over 
your roads safely and dependably. 

Every unit that SUPPORTS your school bus and 
passengers — frame, axles, springs, wheels, tires, 
and others—will be engineered right to pro- 
vide the strength, capacity and safety you need. 


THERE’S A DODGE ‘fob-Raled” SCHOOL BUS 


ral 100000\ P £0 30003\ 


MODEL FS-170 


13,000 ibs. GVW. For 36 


and 36 pupils and 42 pupils 





MODELS GS-197, HHS-192 
GS-192, 14.650 Ibs GVW 2 models—16.125 and 2 models—18,075 and 


HHS-192, 15,500 ibs GV W 
For 48 pupils pupils pupils 


Every unit that MOVES your school bus and 
passengers—engine, clutch, transmission, pro- 
peller shaft, rear axle and others—will be 
engineered right to meet your particular oper- 
ating conditions. 

More than that, these new Dodge chassis give 
you greater power than ever—plus new ease of 
handling, increased braking safety and a host 
of other new advantages. 

Small wonder, then, that you'll enjoy extra 
safety, extra economy and extra dependability 
with a Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ school bus chassis. 
Get all the facts from your nearby Dodge 
dealer. 


MODEL JS-212 


17,000 Ibs GVW. For 54 


CHASSIS TO FIT YOUR NEEDS! 


OHOoOoooonoS "a OO000000\ 


a» | 
MODEL RS-229 


19,000 ibs. GV.W. For 60 























NEW LOW COST 








T the Harold Quinlan Cut 

Stone, Ltd., Ville La Salle, 
Quebec—C. J. Bellamy of Tremco 
inspected a built up roof 300 feet 
long that was badly dried out and 
the roof felts in need of resaturation. 


Imagine the cost of hauling roof- 
ing material over 60 feet to the 
roof and then at least 100 feet 
across the roof.C. J. Bellamy pointed 
out to Harold Quinlan, the owner 
of the company, that Tremco could 
save time and money by its method 
of PUMPING the roof resaturat- 
ing material from the ground to 
the point of application. 


Contractor J. 
P. Simoneau, 
Ltd. of Verdun 
was secured and 
the job begun 
Both Messrs 
Quinlan and 
Simoneau were 





delighted with 
C. J. Bellamy the speed of the 
job, the savings. 


and quality of the finished job 


Again Tremco proved its 
methods are the most effec- 
tive and the lowest cost 
methods for preserving 
roots. You can't buy experi- 
ence by the barrel. There’s 
a Iremco Man near you 
Let the Tremco Man give 


you a survey of your roof 


lremco Pump 


Products and Methods 
for Building Maintenance 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





80 











Schools and School Districts 


rhe territory of a school district is “compact” 
and “contiguous” within the Community School 
District Act respecting the formation of such 
districts when it is so closely united and so 
nearly adjacent to the school building that all 
students residing in the district, their ages con- 
sidered, may conveniently travel from their homes 
to the school building and return the same day 
in a reasonable time and with a reasonable degree 
of comfort. S.H.A. ch. 122, §§ 8-9 People ex 
rel. McLain v. Gardner, 96 Northeastern reporter 
2d 551, Ill 

\ petition for the formation of a community 
unit school district would not be disproved on 
the ground that its territory was neither ‘“con- 
tiguous” nor “compact,” because a portion of its 
area taken from other school districts was a highly 
industrialized property wherein there were no 
school children to be educated. S.H.A. ch. 122, 


$$ 8-9 People ex rel. McLain v. Gardner, 96 
Northeastern reporter 2d 551, Ill 

A school district is bound to carr out all 
contracts which have been, in good faith, entered 
into by a district which is annexed to it. Ark 
stats. $$ 80-420 et seg.—Chidester School Dist 
N 59 v. Faulkner, 235 Southwestern reporter 
2d 87 Ark 

Where both plaintills held cert ate t teact 
I he ite ea f the Arkansas State Board 
of | itl ind receive ntracts to teach ir 
i chore district which vas iter nnexed to 
the defendant consolidated district, the plaintiffs 
were qualified to teach in the defendant district, 
ind were entitled to recover the full amount of 
thei ntracts for the teaching period when 
inable to secure other employment. Ark Stat 
g ; Chidester hool Dist. N 5 V 
Faulkner Southwest orter 2d 87 Ark 
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ead 
Teachers 


Indiana, the t her te based whol 
contract. Burn annotated statute $$ 28 
State ex rel. Tittle Covington Com 
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munity Consol. Schools, 96 Northeastern re; 
2d 334, Ind 

Even if the legislature by an act pro 
for the consolidation of schools, expressly 
implication, intended to cancel all existing { 
contracts held by abandoned school corpor 
with teachers, such cancellation would hav: 
invalid as violative of the federal and state 
stitutional provisions prohibiting the passi: 
iny law impairing the obligations of cont 
Burns’ annotated statutes, 28-4307, 28-59 
28-5911; Ind. constitution, art. 1, § 24; US< 
constitution, art. 1, § 10 State ex rel. Titt! 
Covington Community Consol. Schools, 96 Ni 
eastern reporter 2d 334, Ind 

Teacher tenure in Indiana is based upor 
public policy of protecting the educationa 
terest of the state and should be liberall, 
strued to effect its general purpose, since it 
legislation in which the public at large is 
ested. Burns’ annotated statutes, §§ 284 
State ex rel. Tittle v Covington Comm 
Consol. Schools, 96 Northeastern report 
334, Ind 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


\ board of education of a city school district 
had statutory authority to adopt a rule ex 
ing from the public schools within its dist 
children who have not been vaccinated and tl 
enforcement of such a rule was not a violati 
of the constitutional right to religious free 


Ohio general code, §$§ 4838-5 State ex re 


Dunham v. Board of Education of City 
District of Cincinnati, 96 Northeastern ret 
{1 414, 154 Ohio St. 469 
\ New York State statute providing for t 
ease ot public school pupils from sch 
ndance to ittend religious classes, ind WwW 
egulatior idopted pursuant thereto prov 


released time program” of religious inst 


tior were constitutional and did not de 
ip ot the free exer 1st ol religion NY 
I tion Law l ibd. 1, par. b; N.Y 
t ie art. 1, § US.C.A. const é 
l Zorach ( n, 1 N.Y.S. 2 
\ Div 
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NATIONAL CITIZENS 
COMMISSION OPENS NEW OFFICI 





T} Nat Citizer ( nmi 
| Scl } pened a secor 
S mento, Calif 
I} est ishment f regional ! i 
to He I Jr ommission 
t t viction 
chool 
t pri ur he 
the cal lev | 
Vt began pe t 
t evi 
| i f The 
thi Mice Va 
i! i inci! 


nee Va \ 


The new oft 





the direction of | 
kK. H. Dobelbower H. Dobelbower 
ited at Farmers and Mechanics Buildi ; 
Eighth St., Sacramento. The territory 


the states of Washington, Oregon, Idal 
Nevada, Arizona, and Calitornia 
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tyled for your table 


Sexton pickles. olives. relishes and appetizers are potent good will 
builders for those who serve the public. These mighty mites of 
taste appeal catch the eye... nostrils savor their pungent flavor 
... lips smack over their delicate tanginess .. . and the guest is 
convinced that yours is a quality plaee to eat. We plan it that 


way, selecting the world’s finest of each variety and seasoning 





them especially for your service, 


JOHN SFXTON & CO... CHICAGO, 1951 
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ME RUNDLE-SPENCE 











SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


50 YEARS 
of 


Be - DRINKING 
==8==2 ‘= = 7, FOUNTAIN 





Let us send you data on Rundle-Spence line 
of Drinking Fountains 


@By RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 



















BUT THEY CAN ALL 
HAVE COMFORTABLE 
POSTURE-CORRECT 
SEATING with 





SAFELY SEAT YOUR PUBLIC..COMFORT 
RCO welt, BERLIN HAYMAN 


TUBULAR DESKS and CHAIRS Letsteee 


Because no two children are alike in build or 






stature, good sense dictates the choice of seat- 
ing that’s most adaptable to these differences. 
Norcor Tubular Desks and Chairs are built 
in an extensive range of sizes for just this 
important reason. 

No troublesome mechanical adjustments are 
necessary. From pupil to pupil—within each 
room OF all entire school Norcor ‘Tubular 
Desks and Chairs can be interchanged to fit 





individual requirements... certainly the eas- ra 
lest. most accurate way of providing vour pupils 
y OFF Be: pul -DEMOUNTABLE < 
with ag od seating: Absolute satety is the first toctor in the manutocture of Berlin —INTER- 
Chopmon ALLSTEEL Bleachers design approved by Wisconsin E 
Write today for free descriptive circular . State Industrial Commission. Economy is effected by simplified CHANGEABL 
: design and mass oduction techn et developed in one of the 
N 9 pr ° iques op ° 
on Norcor Tubular Desks and Chairs largest fabrication shops in Wisconsin, which makes them the 
least expensive permanent bleachers on the market. Complete 
flexibility for indoor and outdoor applications, and their ease of Ge 
assembly and dis-ossembly for changing seating requirements 


Che NORGIR Ze 


1s GN inexpensive solution for your year-round progroms Beil 


. } today for complete details. Our trained seating 
Yule : specialist will gladly assist you with your 


seating problem 
without obligation 
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Twenty Five Yeors of Good Seating 
MORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 





Ke 


ARE YOU SURE? 


Are you sure you agree with one-sided presentations 
of classroom co-ordination or have you, too, questioned 





the theories regarding: 


Free yourself of Administrative worries. 


INVESTIGATE 
Use Natural Slate Blackboards 


TIME-TESTED — LABORATORY-TESTED — ECONOMICALLY SOUND 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY, PEN arGyYlL, PENNA. 


? ~~ Reflectivity 


? = Illumination 
? Wall Contrast 


? 
? 
? 
? Color ? 


ANALYZE 


PROVE 

















MILITARY DEFERMENT OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


nission plan 


for guidance which will help 


tudents to determine where they can make 
ost effective contribution to the war effort, 


ing 


essential supporting activities 


The War 


ower Commission should also make plans 


tive Service Act may 


be 


instruction of those for whom further 
ning is necessary to enable them to make 
most needed contributions to the support 
the armed forces. 
Any plan for student war training must 
into consideration the possibility that the 


amended so as to 


the age of liability for service, under the 
ive Service Act, to 18 years 


e obvious reaction was that this was not 
the Colleges wanted. They wanted to 


_ the nation al 


| 


right, 


but 


they 


were 


interested in saving the colleges at 


ime time. It 
was the 
us connection 


live service 


9 Te’ ording 


was 
objective 


t 


it is 


he 


not 


interesting 


he elaborate study of “Age in 
Process” 


always too clear 


to note 


the 


(SSS Monograph 


uncertainties 


ol 


the 


idministrative policies regarding age 


1 War ITI in 


full 


mobilization 


» the final conclusion presumably for 
a 


Under age 18: No control, except prohibition 
from voluntary enlistment. 

Ages 18 to 25: No deferment 

Ages 26 to 29: Must be indispensable and ir 
replaceable, necessary to and regularly engaged 
in war production, agriculture, or an activity in 
support of the national health, safety, or interest 
to qualify for occupational deferment. 


For the other age groups the basis of defer- 
ment is progressively less rigorous. If it is 
said these are recommendations for a total 
mobilization, the answer is that preliminary 
should not with the 
ultimate plan. 


steps be inconsistent 


Selective Service and the Present 
Testing Plan 


A principle underlying the current Selective 


Service Law is: “In a Free Society the 
obligations and privileges of serving in the 
armed forces and the reserve components 
thereof should be shared generally, in ac- 


of selection 


cordance with a which 
is fair and just, and which is consistent with 


the maintenance of effective national 


system 


an 
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economy.” I suppose this means among other 
things that in a free society with no special 
privilege college students should assume their 
share of military service and their obligations 
as citizens, and go into military service just 
as every other boy, rich or poor, working or 
not working, as the case may be, as deter- 
mined by a just and fair system. 

President Conant’s recent blunt “no defer- 
ment” statement is a heartening statement, 
in the right spirit and worthy of institutions 
with a trusteeship for culture and civiliza- 
tion. This is so whether one agrees with him 
in detail or not. 

There is no need to describe the testing 
plan in detail. The basic principle is wrong 
and the technique is dubious. Military service 
is an obligation of every citizen of the re- 
quired age. The basic problem is to call those 
liable for military service in a fair manner. 
Calling up people by national lottery or by 
birthday is a fair manner. The system could 
readily break down in the emergency if some 
extraneous or extrinsic basis relieved certain 
boys of their obligation. The system would 
be weakened if in the present situation the 
system was not self-contained and the de- 
cisions were made by persons other than the 
personnel of the system. The present plan, 
if it were consistent with the Selective Serv- 
ice System should merely present the results 
of the test as “information” for the local 
boards. Everybody knows that most local 
boards would consign them to a wastebasket, 
is “incompetent, irrelevant. and immaterial.” 
Taking away such powers from the local board 
is part of a termite undermining of the basic 
principles of Selective Service. But. of course 
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clean hands , 


assure better ) / tie 
} | J 

health. ee 4 provide. o« 

\ / \ / 

a 

“ Pa > ~ 


ff ~ 


LIQUA SAN “C” 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 


C) 


concentrated 
for economy— 
10° soap solids 

A trial will convince you that Liqua-San 


“C™ is the finest soap you can provide in 


wash rooms, and, at the same time, vou'll 


learn of its money-saving advantages. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Ind. ib Toronto, Canada 


Send Liqua-San “C Sample. 


Send Maintenance Supplies Catalog. 





name 


address« 


city state 
the basic criticism that large numbers t various levels ought to know, one mig 
boys are relieved of their obligations, and be shocked to find out what this “nation of 
ther boys will be required to take thei: ixth graders” has become in their so-called 


place in this sacrificial duty. The maintenance selected or elite groups. There might 


colleges in the emergency, the visionary orporal’s guard left and the deepening dil 
ng-term service to civilization, the training tion of educational quality might stand re 
of leaders who could learn ore in the vealed. But apparently from curre report 
services, the training of scientists who wil each institution will be a unit. In that case 
never <erve this emergency, the over vou have the amazing diversity of the inte 
evaluation of what colleges do for people lectual character of the educational institu 
ire not adequate bases for the releasing of tions. Things with the same name are not 
certain boys of obligations of citizenship ir ilways the same thing. With the greater 
order that they shall become the leaders of diversity of the quality of secondary educa 
those who fought for them and survived tion, the difference in standards of admission 
The proposed testing program is interesting the extent to which dilution has extended 
from many angles. If it were a test of achieve the unreliability of teachers’ marks and the 
nent that really tested what college students lin ited signific ince of such tests ac ire pro 
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posed. The military obligations of citizens} 
will be lost in the educational quicksands 

In this connection it will be pertinent 
put into the record some sharp statem: 
made in the American Magazine by | 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Bb: 
University: 

The distinction between the college gra 
ind the nongraduate is becoming more n 
every year, and the importance attached 
college degree has reached the point of abs 
in many fields. Thousands of students now 
college not so much to gain an education 
yhbtain degrees which will serve as “pass 
lesirable positions and advancement after ¢ 


tion. Such a condition is a menace to our 
ratic way of life. It threatens real edu 
ince it tends to convert colleges into a 
lines for the production of degrees, inst 
institutions where minds are enlarged 


alities deve loped 
The degree snob has had the wrong 
reorientation. It injures instead of 

it is inimical to the democrati 
fought as one would fight the 
ges “fully accredited” often have 
as to be believab! 


The difference » |} the ompeter 


him concept 
hould be 
Coll 
SS arcelv 


etween 


stitution is so great that t 


capacity 


mrad ise F’en now the flier 
r vou the field.” 
Many students have today 


how T 


thy with this effort to prote 
rheir enlisting in the armed force 
t no such spirit animates most 
I dent Wilson describes t! 
egistration proclamation in 1917 
Th nger men have from the f 
lv t They have furnished 
enlistments out of all proportion to the 
() nilitary authorities regard t! 
having the highest combatant qualiti 
youthful enthusiasm, their virile eagern 


gallant spirit of daring make them the 


Thev 


7 


of all who see them in action 

only the distinction of serving in thi 
but also the inspiring memories which 
of thousands of them will cherish thr 


‘ 


a great dav and a grea 
and for mankind 


to come of 


Vear 


their country 


or 


is eV idet (¢ 


This spirit exists today 
volunteering of students ahead of 
to have a free choice of services 
must not forget that free volunteer 
ilways failed in our history and the 


effect of the draft is probably 1S 


is the direct operation 


-?* 
5 | 
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VOMLBERY PICK COMPANY'S SOHO. © 


Sool Cguipment, A eressovies & Sep plies | 


QUALITY is REMEMEERED (OMS - 
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CLASSROOM 
FURNITURE | 
’ 






A complete 
assortment of 
desks, chairs and 
classroom furniture 
that combines 
correct design, 


Buyers of smnei equpment ime Albert Pick Cx atm 
sevens’ y Moon pueratle utility and comfort. 
~ lasting strength. 
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If you hay 


€n't receive 
School Cotdinn received your PIx | 


wh , 
end for it now, PIX has 


male SPitals 
Ou'll find this long 


n the merc handise 


‘NE you get at PIX 


ALBERT PICK CO.1Nc. 


y 
159 PERSHING ROAD CHI 


e€xperie 
Perience reflected i 
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ervice and understand 


ra ry re) re) 9 We invite 


for 
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your fall term needs 
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Old, Worn Equipment Makes 
School Stages Death Traps 











For Modern Schools 








bt) 
Years of hard usage have sapped the strength and Ly : 
safety from much of the school stage equipment now by = 
. f . é } ee 
ise 
in use. | tS, 
This is a particularly difficult situation for educa- —~ [Kel 
sy VIDA 
tors whose work includes guiding school stage activi- Try Vve™N 
ties. The only effective way to solve it is to re place —— | 
| \ | 
outworn hazardous equipment with new. 7 5 \ 
Wise selection of such new equipment serves a : 
triple purpose — it increases the safety of stage activi- —_ 
ties; it assures better, more depe ndable equipment 
performance; and it actually saves money right from 
the start. 
You can get the best engineering advice on stage —_ 
. - 7 ' ; eqves 
curtain controls and tracks at no charge and without ovr new 
, , ; , . catalog 
obligation by sending your stage measurements and TODAY! 
specifications to Vallen, Inc. This 35-year old firm is rm 
 ]  ) ’ 
daily providing extra safety and saving many dollars GRIGGS Schools everywhere 
) = Manufacturers of School, are buying the popvu- 
by suggesting precisely the right curtain controls and EQUIPMENT ‘ — .._ lar Skyliner seating 
. ) : Church and Theatre tating — finest in school 
tracks for both school and professional installations. | COMPANY BELTON, TEXAS furniture 
Write VALLEN. INC.. Akron 4. Ohio. There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENTS IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Concluded from page 24) 


citability, or expectancy.” By definition, 
as well as by the constitution of human 
nature, these “occasions” are not ever pres- 
ent. It is a wise superintendent who sees 
them coming and is prepared to profit 
by them. It is a wiser superintendent who 
prepares for them and then helps produce 
them. 

Change takes place by evolution, willy- 
nilly. With the responding-to-pressure 
policy, the evolution is unguided, the super- 
intendent is caught at the mercy of situa- 
tions, and changes often are devolution: 
with the demonstration policy, the young 
zealot tries to substitute revolution for 
evolution, and again devolution most likely 
will be the result; with the policy extolled 
in this exposition, the result is a guided 
evolution. Progress under guided evolution 
is planned, and it comes only as fast as 
the public can appreciate it and adjust to 
it. Guided evolution in school 
tion consists of capitalizing 
psychological moments 


administra 
and creating 


SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
ANSWER CRITICISMS 
action in denies criticisn s and 

relating to the schools. 


propier 
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Preventive Me 
is more 
board to 
vent the 
such measures are 

1. The district 
set of board rules 
fair and equitable 

2. The board a 
operate in terms ol 

3. The di 


high type of 


fundamental for a 
take 


developn 


measures which tend to 
1ent of criticism. Among 
the fe 


) 
should have an adequate 
and regulations to i 


treatment of all 


sure 
administr should 
known 
should recruit and 


personnel to stat? its choo 


ition 
} 
pour 1€és 


strict 


ind offices 

4. The board 
tendent to 
agenda an 
over 
with 
the 


should 
include 


request the 
regularly 
“educational report’? which w 
a period of time 
many different aspects of 
schools. The superintendent 
principals 
who 


acquaint the board 
the work of 
should inv 

other dist 


teachers and 


ployees are re 

the 
such presen 
The 
S( hools and 


to be made so as to have « 
Ir 
i 


idministration to n ike sure that every te 


sponsible 


familiar with work being re 


make tations 
5 should have confidence in the 
their 


bo ird 
prograr 


addition 


“4 
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In the compet 


tion that now exists 1 


human mind, this is pet 


on of the | 


most 


ittent 
the single 
the ince; 


On the 


fundamental point at 
ition of 


whole 


criticism may be preve 
and other citizens 


schools when the ¢ 


parents 


well satisfied with their 


dren are happy 
KEEPING THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM FROM THE RED 


1 page 


and well satisfied 


cafeteria line seem free and eager to voic 
their dislikes before children. “I hate liver, 

“T can’t stand even the smell of lamb 
stew,” “Oh, fish today, I can’t eat it,” are 
all familiar to the school lunch worker. 1! 

power of suggestions, pro and con, regard 
ing foods on the counter have a wide 


ceptance for the young ears which cat 
the remarks 
PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 
& Greorcek F. Mownanan has been ap) 


chool department purchasing agent for the 


education of East Providence, R. | M 
Monahan had served for the past 
purchasing agent for local industries, a! 
heen active as an officer for the Natior 
hasing Agents Association 
© Ancor J. Pernt has been elected | 

tl hoard at Townsend Ma 


e Vii Roy Carrs 
hool board 

Mires N is the new member « 
© Lauerer Tew ha 
fi the board at Carroll, lowa 


w has been elected 1 
it Decorah Iowa | i 
tf the | 


been elect 
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the old 


black-painted boards, chalk-stone crayons, and rabbit fur erasers of my 


‘Tis a long may from 





trae lo toda i's colortul writing walls of Litegreen chalkboard.” 


LITEGREEN FOR MAXIMUM 


READABILITY © LOW BRIGHTNESS RATIOS 


Litegreen chalkboards are color-engineered to provide 
better visibility, greater eye comfort, and a more 
cheerful classroom atmosphere. No special chalk or 
crayon is required, yet the machine-rubbed surface writes 
easier and erases cleaner than any other. Installation 
problems are minimized as no special wall construction or 
treatment is required. There are Beckley-Cardy chalkboards 
to meet every school need; all made in conventional black 
or the new Litegreen at no extra cost. 


SLATEBESTOS 









SLATEBESTOS — The first VIDEOPLATE—The newest 


Videoplate 


chalkboard of its kind. Fire thing in chalkboards. Tough, 
resistant, damp-proof cement light weight, warp-proof 
asbestos base. Permanent, panels in long lengths to sim- 
won't expand or explode. plify installation. 


Architects can supply details from Sweet’s Architectural 
File, Section 23e; or, write us for full information. 
Ask for Bulletin CB51. 
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Gold Medal 
Chalk Crayons 


cpeated IN 

collaboration mu 
educators and sian 
saving aut thorities. 








ti/i/ 4 AN-OUSEPTIC 

———/ | y) . , 

AN DU-SEPTiC }/ ‘ It comes in WHITI 

ms eee cs es - ae COLORS ' * , a 144 

— ~ stick boxes—and in special SIGHT SAVER 
< YELLOW I44-stick bove 


ATLANTIC. [= 


— ss 
— + 


wet AM Te i 
Atlantic is available WHITE letvinn we ieyeeren | 
144 sticks, also with YELLOW ENAMEI | ai | 
coat f / 


WHITK dusth 


sole =f * ANTI-OUST 


POSTER: ART 


This 4x1” chall 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





ape 


This quality of the 
Clarin Chair in folding 
within two inches per- 
mits safety stacking to 
any convenient height 
within a minimum 
amount of space. 


IR 













Integral strength and 
quietness of operation 
are achieved by using 
spot welding at all 
principal joinings, in- 
stead of riveting. 












Write 
CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4646 West Harrison %., Dept. B-5 
--not down fo a price. CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


There are mor CO? eel folding chairs 
in aatituilons’ ‘carves than any other make 


| 


Built up to a Standord 



















SPEED 
CUTTERS 


The heart of 


the BOSTON 










PENCIL POINTS 


and BOSTON KS was still 
productive 








WHY be satisfied with 


less performance? 







BOSTON prevents waste 


Never scrapes no broken 






points 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


~ giao 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


boll Pens and Products 






*Tinius Olser 
Test No. 31517 












Hunt Pens 





WRITE FOR CATALOG AND 
COPY TINIUS OLSEN TEST 
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ee RY... LIBRARY | 

<108 AL & HOME ECONOn, 
ee 


In those departments where heavy usage gives 
school furniture real punishment, you'll find Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 
years Peterson’s reputation is heralded in leading 
schools from coast to coast. 

















































\ 


WA @.- PA PARA 


Sixty years of such experience is at your command 
to solve whatever problems you may encounter 
in connection with furniture for Laboratory, Home 
Making department or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and planning Service has gained recogni- 
tion from school Boards throughout the nation. Our 
experts are at your service .. . without obligation. 


DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 






WRITE FOR 


FREE 
CATALOG TODAY 









1224 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, U.S. A. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR program can then be taken to a local TV station ill on an equitable basis.” In the opinion of 
TELEVISION EDUCATION for final production many leading educators television despite the 


Own and operate your own TV station problems it presents in expenditure of funds 


. Tera rTec ; 
rieht orf 1 o-oner on VY ith other ducation | . 
BRIGHTENS s oe © her ¢ _— ind effort offers a unique opportunity for 
m ine s ‘ ' nit hat 
, ue dea , education - in opportunity that dare not be 
When the FC(¢ freeze” is lifted and the tenta- ~ PI - 


. . ve reservations for educational institutions have 
present information on the school's : as , 


{ nd create a better underst indin yr ot _— elt = — "4 Arpaio ; schon PERSONAL NEWS OF 


\\ de Varietv of courses ne lud ng f egle ted 


5 tem or college to build and own its own tek lenaiesiatnits 10 adi cetipt oe tie 
itsell vision station and equip a complete studio there SUPERINTENDENTS 
Several universities have estimated the cost ot & Giexn A. Lunpstrom, of Hebron, Neb., has 


Ap yroaches to School Television ( ting an educational station with studio equip been elected superintendent at Blair, to succeed 
I 
Franklin Dunham. chief. Educational ™ent similar to that of a standard professional G M. Hoorer. _ “— ' 
Rad aes Phat satoviclan ctation at between $190.000 ta 9 0 & Supr. M. W. Van Pvtan, of Eveleth, Minn., 
dio, U.S, Office of Education, sug has been re-elected for another year 


endit on the completen vith which the : , 
€¢ following activity sequence as usetul ’ —. 7 & Supt Tuomas W. Reywnotns, of Copan, 
tation is equipped and local circumstances. These ‘ , 
oping an experience b ker nd for , vgs Okla. has been re-elected for another vear 
} itl iCtl ALAR OU i ! course nm ud rr wine 9 tr Taaall , 
: irse, 1 i \ ca n ‘ & Supt. H. H. Lease, of Madrid, Iowa, has 
Operation Of at educational T\ However. in addition nerating expenses will , " 
veve , . ate ' . been re-elected for his fourth term 
| have to be met and will depend on the num & Super. Wr11am Jansen, of the New York 
Use whatever appropriate facilities the schoo ber of hours the station is on the air and th Citv public schools, has announced the nomination 
, rh ‘ ' ' ' 
has now to write. produce and re kind of talent it is desired to use. It has been of three new assistant superintendents, including 
tad ¢ that since t ns woul the first Negro to be designated for that rank 
evision show | ' ( . eae . 
“sonar : t sim al nase naturel tyes ef m The new appointees are Dr. Joun B. Kino, prin- 
1OOl Or UNiversitv witl ome perience o™ ' : - ype ' < r . 
ae cee nee ' ; cipal of P.S. 25, Brooklyn; Miss Trupa T. Wen, 
broadcasting tart tele » act n ind would not be forced into competition : : 
iacasting can i Its television actis : , sistant administrative directo of elementar’ 
‘ , ' talent factor that ay considerathts ¢ ° 
writing TV scripts and producing pre , - education; and Dr. JA H. SHack, a junior 
. . ‘ ° ; ——eT ») .r) +} coul ’ We 1 
In its own building with whatever facilitic comme tatior ‘ high school principal assigned to the curriculum 
13.1 pat fy f the f +h ares . 
Vallable, including the use of its broad ita iction of the costs of the vision 
upment and the purchase of tudi« mmercial station today & Supr. G. D. Price, of Pierce, Neb, has been 
* - re_elacta for nother 
ting in the ne ohh »} od of =] ’ The money hurdle nd scar tv ot freque C-C1EC ed i yon the , 
till hot Id t +} tel] } ace : & Froyp H. Carson has beet ted superin 
li camera rt lor adding to ‘ <n Le it nme l ae that an may 11) * . . 
Say valle ve pear Crs ' i tendent of schools at Oakmont, I to succeed D 
Phe final rehearsal can then bh munities vhere space the television spex Lewis Shuker 
professionally equipped studio and the trum et de for educational use hoo] & Super. Mervin G. Davi { Peoria, Tll., has 
] . isid tO er ( ) l 1s S( 18) ’ oo9 
esented over thi ime local stati os , , : : , been re-elected for a new three-ve term, after 
svstems W combine with each other nd wit " . . 
yy a TV studio for vour school ten : : the completion of seven vears’ service in the schoo 
ther near-by educat suitutions to py stem, Dr. Joun H. Harris and Dr. AntHoNy 
hool system or institution can equip it de a co-operative program. The FCC h MARINACCIO, assistant superintendents, have also 
‘ j , . a nec ] . mmended that wh heen re-elected for three-vea tern 
10 with a TV camera-chain costing about vecifically recommended that su CO . . . - . 
; ' . . ' & Supt. W. A. Carron, of Carterville. Mo., has 
vnere cor te 1 ils « he carried itive arrangements be carne ut 
( npiet eheat I in 1 : : ‘ nnounced his resignation. to becom«s ective it 
re they ar put on the air. The completed make sure that the facilities are \ Die { the end of the school vear in June 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


ATKINS, BARROW & LASSWITH 
and Associates 
Architects — Engineers — Consultants 
CONTEMPORARY LOW COST SCHOOLS 


Urbana Illinois 


JOSEPH BAKER 


ARCHITECT 
Only “Common Sense” Schools 
EXPERT ON MINIMAL BUDGET CONSTRUCTION 


NEWARK, OHIO 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF 


Architect — Engineer 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 





BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


AL, 
BIN AN WAGE TREATME® cm 


NEW AN 


MOLINE 


PEORIA BURLINGTON 
ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS lIOWA 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 


Peter E. Brender, Am. Soc. C.E. 


School Planning by Group Participation 
With Your Educational Staff, Community 
Survey Techniques 


Box 153 Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect ALA. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 


Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


Specializing in School Buildings 


EVERETT |. BROWN CO. 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
640 Insurance Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 





STANLEY BROWN 


ARCHITECT 


Licensed in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana 


3851 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 


DAVID GILL 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Functional & Economical Site Planning 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE ° CHICAGO 


JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Architects — Engineers 


Contemporary School Planning 


Board of Education Building St. Louis, Mo 


Wm. R. McCoy, A.LA. D. Clarence Wilson, A.A 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
School Building A Specialty 


Rooms 201-206 — 1108'2 Main Street 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 


ROBT. A. MILLER 
ARCHITECT 
OREGON & WASHINGTON 


420 EQUITABLE BLDG 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Educational Building Specialists 


Suite 620, Empire Building 
School Architect Rockford, Ilinois 


WAYNE M. WEBER 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
Contemporary School Buildings 


STAR BUILDING TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


SCHOOL 


SAN DIEGO'S ON-GOING SCHOO! 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


The race between increasing school enrolln 
and adequate classroom space is a century 
contest in San Diego, Calif., with the incom): 
children gaining an increasing edge on the sc} 
district’s building program 

The graduation class of 1950 vacated 2171 ; 
in the city’s high schools, but in line for the 
places stood 31,100 ninth graders who m 
into the senior high school in September. B 
October, 1950, 9251 pupils were crowding jur 
high schools and 31,688 elementary school pu; 
were lined up behind them 

The scope of the schoolhousing problem 
be seen by reviewing the size of the incoming 
first-grade classes between 1920 and 1950. Not 
only has the entire school enrollment. incre 
in this 30-year period, but the number of 
dren waiting to be admitted to the first 
each year increased sevenfold between 19 
1950. Preschool census figures compiled in 1 
show that 7000 children now in the communit 
will come to school for the first time in Se; 
tember, 1952, and this does not include chi 
coming into the city since 1948 

Depression conditions in the 19 
pay-as-you-go plan necessary 
ibreast of the building needs and to 

bond funds. No bond issues wer 
this pay-as-you-go period. Instead 
iside several thousand dollar 
building reserve fund to be 
lassrooms and the establishms 
lative building fund for new 
mulated building fund and the 
bond campaign in 1 
ict to make 
needs for additior 


ind secondary scl 


nece 


e became inevitable 


1 crowding in the element 


ized in making 
e if children were t 
It was reveal 
ding needs would 
noney to supply 
¢ ms 
vard faced a seriou 
chool building need 
it dare not risk losing a 
iu of the critical need. A 


appointed repre 


{ 
( ommiuttee wa 
, 


ibor, taxpaver and parent group 


mittee, working with the board, decided 
the needs in several steps and to limit 
postpone building wherever pos ible. It 1 
ter of record that the $11,806,000 bond 
was proposed and supported by these 
In a swift and successful campaign, 81.5 per 
of those who voted in November, 19 
made keenly aware of the urgency of the 
tion so that they voted the funds nec 
for the buildings. 

The outstanding success of the bond i 
November, 1950, is due to the parents 
payers of the community. Every major 
did its part whether that group represented 
ness, labor, or taxpayers. Parents also 
valiant job in the campaign 

The on-going building program 1s 
progress. There have been plans and prep 
to meet the needs, ingenuity to meet then 
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ACCURATE 
EASY TO INSTALL 
QUICK SETTING 

DEPENDABLE 





) PROGRAM TIMERS 
ENCOURAGE STUDENT DISCIPLINE 


Save administrative time — ring bells, or other 
signals, automatically. 


One or two circuits. Controls any number of 
signa.s. Set program schedules easily without 
tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Synchronous 
SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 of 24 hour 
program discs. Automatic calendar switch — 
silences signals nights and weekends, as desired. 
Manval signal operation possible without affect- 
ing pre-set schedule. 


Costs less tham a typewriter! Available through the 


better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for 
literature. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


OWENSVILLE 3. INDIANA 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 





FOR THIS CONNECTICUT SCHOOL 


ees 
ee 
we 
23 
ae 





THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Worren, 0 


dalsay Saylor 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Give old desks 


New Eye-Saving Finish 


this money-saving way 





Vision is improved, comfort increased, when desk 
tops have non-glossy, natural wood finish. Lighting 
experts recommend the change. Contrast between 
work and work area is better balanced. 

Meet these recommendations at a fraction of the 
cost of buying new tops. SKIL Belt Sanders re- 
finish present desk tops to scientifically correct color 

restore perfect smoothness at the same time. The 
work can be done without interruption of classroom 
schedules— without tedious, expensive hand labor. 
SKIL Belt Sanders do the complete job fast, easily 
and economically. 


SKIL Belt Sander— Model 
448 3” belt. Weighs 
15% Ibs. Size: 4%" wide x 
15%" long x 82” high. 
Belt speed: 1200 ft. per min- 
ute. Durable. Refinishes oll 
materials wood, metal or 
composition. Many school 
uses: refinishing desks, furni- 


ture, blackboards, etc. 


Model 449 — Construction similar 
to Model 448 with efficient dust 
collector added 





PORTABiE TOOLS 


SKIL Products are made only by SKILSAW, Inc. 
5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory branches in principal cities 
In Canada: Skiltools, Ltd., 66 Portland Street, Toronto, Ont. 


. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


KLEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE BRUCE 


The story 
that has 
to be told!! 


Willard Goslin, an educator 
of national reputation, was in- 
vited early in 1948 by the 
Board of Education of Pasa- 
dena to become Superintend- 
ent of its public schools. Two 
and a half years later the 
Board that hired him re- 
quested his resignation. Why? 

This book tells the full 
story, and shows with fright- 
ening clarity how a local crisis 
in public education can be 







By DAVID HULBURD 


used by outside forces to fur- 
ther their dangerous end: the 
undermining of the independ- 
ence of our democratic school 
system. 

Every teacher, school ad- 
ministrator, and school board 
member should read David 
Hulburd's complete story of 
the Pasadena affair: the per- 
sonalities, issues, and machi- 
nations which lost an able 
educator his job. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Conforms to the most recent 


aims and objectives 


for 


By Curtiss and Curtiss 


An improved, well-balanced program of 


physical education for each grade in the 


elementary school written in the form of 


a practical classroom guidebook. $2.75 


805 Bruce Building 
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PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











































WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL) Joy 
DICTIONARY 


Second Gdibon 


The Supreme Authority” 










Classroom 


and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster's New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
‘the foundation book 
of education.”’ 











Compiled by the 
famous Merriam 

Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary -making 


expenence 
Write for Booklet t 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 


ARE BURNING 


Flameproof scenery and cur- 
tains now by spraying them 
with QO RS Official Flame- 
proofing Chemicals. Write for 
free catalog — tells you just 
how to flameproof scenery, 
curtains, Christmas _ trees, 
paper, grass mats and many 
other highly inflammable 
items generally used for 
decorations. 


Write to: 


QRS NEON CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
170 North Halstead 


MA (II ( VN Hil | Kil 
Hn Hi Mh } i i HI i) Hi WA 
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Hit 
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THIS FOUNTAIN HAS 
ADDED SAFEGUARDS 


There is absolutely no danger 
of contamination of drinking water 
due to back siphonage pollution 
in this new, modern Murdock Out- 
door Drinking Fountain 


And like all Murdock Fixtures 
it is designed and built to cope 
with vandals, and to give YEARS 
of dependable daily service 


We shall be glad to send you 
illustrated folder 


The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 


| Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
| 
' 
| 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


HYDRANTS 


STREET 
WASHERS 


> 10l10leP | at < 
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Pasadena 8, California 
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STOP 
HOT WATER 
COMPLAINTS! 


Prevent danger of OVERHEATED 
water. Use a POWERS | 10. 1] Tem- 
perature Regulator on water heater 
Fuel savings “alone often pay back 
their cost 3 to 5 times a ag Ofte n 
give 10 to 25 years reliable servic 























Overheated water also speeds up 

lime deposits in pipes, increas 

repair bills. Powers Reniaiics 
x will help 


reduce this 


ot | trouble 


as ‘i WRITE FOR 
' BULLETIN 329 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


2743 GREENVIEW AVE, CHICAGO 14 
NEW YORK @ LOS ANGELES @ TORONTO 
Offices in over 50 Cities © Established 189) 


No. 11 REGULATOR For Steam-heated Water Heaters 
Hot Water Line Control e@ Dishwashers, Steam Tables, Cooking 
Kettles, Coffee Urns @ Storage Rooms @ Drinking Water Cooling 


WALLMASTER Cleans Walls 





the Wall- 
master cleans any washable surface, including painted 
rough brick, moulding, panelling and stippled walls 
three times faster than the bucket and sponge method. 

Noiseless and clean, Wallmaster does not interrupt 
routine, as drop cloths and the usual mess and fuss 
are eliminated. 


For additional details or free demonstration write 


Costing less than 50c a day to operate, 


WALLMASTER DIV. 


Central States Distributors, Inc. 


OAK PARK, ILL. 





125 N. Marion St. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA-BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Encyclopedia-Britannica Films, Inc., has issued 
a trio of films, portraying the color, character, 
and spirit of three ancient and fabled cities of 
the Mediterranean world. Each film is photo- 
graphed in color, is complete, and is presented 
as a supplement to each other in the presentation 
of the development of western art, religion, and 
history in the Mediterranean area. The films in- 
clude one on Rome, the city eternal; Jerusalem, 
the Holy City; and Pompeii and Vesuvius. 

In addition, a film on “Care of the Hair and 
Nails” employs the use of fantasy as a tool 
tor building right attitudes in children from 
the point of view of health. 

Copies of these films may be obtained by 
writing to Encyclopedia-Britannica Films, In 

150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


CLASSROOM DECORATION 


The Luminall Paint 
Chemical & Mfg. Company has published a 
second edition of the school “How 
to Decorate Classrooms in the Harmon Techni 

This brochure for architects and school authori 
ties, offers a five-step methodology for 
color combinations for classrooms, 
ind domestic science rooms 

Following the step-by-step procedure, any 
architect or educator can determine the recom 
mended color combinations for given ex 
posure. Special consideration is given not only 
to rooms with excessive glare, dark 
buildings, and limited window area, 
t specialized curricular performance 
The final selection is determined by a 
classroom diagrams with the 15 
colors distributed on the wall, 
areas. An additional two pages in 
complete mixing formulas and light reflection 
areas for all colors. The booklet offers painting 
specifications for a newly developed rubber base 
paint, with exceptional qu 

Copies of the chart may 
writing to Luminall Paint hicago 9, Ill 


Division of the National 


) 
color 


card, 


choosing 
laboratories 


anv 


adjacent 
but also 
oO areas of 
series of 
Harmon-tested 
ceiling, and trim 


( olor 


vashability 


= cent hy 


ANNOUNCE NEW 
“ARISTOCRATIC” GLOBE 


The Weber Costello Comy 
new 25-in. globe for 
libraries, and offices 
five times the surf » area of a 
globe, has several thousand 


} 


sre 
cluttered, 


tandard 
place names, is 
brilliantly 
walnut makes the 
globe especially suited to use in formal rooms 
Complete information and prices are avai 

by writing to the Weber Costello Company 
Chicago Heights, Il 


j 


( olored 


easy to read, and 
The well-designed hase in 


olid 


NEW BOOKLET ON ROOF 
PROBLEMS 


The Tremco Manufacturing Company 
nounced a booklet entitled, Roof 
lems,” which discusses such subjects a 
roofs, how they are built, what 
their deterioration, how 

nosed and treated 


as an 


Prob 


I 
Solving i 


lactor 


n shy! 
root rouvles 


94 


SUPPLIES AND 


<4 oe 5S ? 


coum 


For easy reference, the booklet is divided into 
15 sections and a table of contents. Typical head 
ings are “Laying the Built-up Root,” ‘Diagnosing 
Roof Conditions,” “Repair of Copings and Par- 
apets,” “Area Treatment of Roots.” 

A copy of the booklet is available by writing 
to the Tremco Manufacturing Co., 8701 Kinsman 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


WILL STUDY PLASTIC FINISHES 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 
has announced that it will shortly begin a re 
search study of plastic types of maple 
floor finishes. Up to the present time the Associa 
tion has advocated the use of penetrating 
ind nonslippery finishes of the varnish and wax 
types. For school use the 

that 


school 
—= 
Seals 
has in 


duty 


abraser (250 


Association 
finishes be of the 
tvpe to resist abrasion at 150 Tabor 
for gymnasium finishes); color not to be darker 
than 13 by the Gardner Color Standard; Sward 
Hardness to be at 24; maximum 
A2 on the Gardner 
ilcohol and naphtha 


Suggestions for the 


sisted these heavy 


viscosity 


scale C 


voods, particularly 


be had from the Publi 
Maple Flooring Manut 


Fast Wacker Drive, Chi 


ANNOUNCE NEW INDOOR 
PLAYROOM EQUIPMENT 

The J. E. Burke Com, 
new line of indoor playroom 


prising four pieces of 


garten playroom equipment 


announced a 
lipment, com 


ind kinder 


nurser 


The new Burke Merry-Go-Round. 


The equipment incl 
hobby horse a 
ill designed 
kindergarten age. The 


wing 


ind pr tical and 


fp ne 


ANNOUNCE NEW GLASS-BLOCK 
FACE FINISH 


Cornir 


SCHOOL 


The new functional glass blocks hav: 
designed to make the cleaning job a simpli 
In addition to the shallow-face  corru; 
the face of the block, the “clea; 
face finish makes the cleaning job easier 

Complete information is available by writ 
the Public Relations Department, Pitt 
Corning Corporation, 307 Fourth Ave., Pitt 
22, Pa. 


acToss 


AUSTRAL “ECONOMY” SCHOOL, 
WARDROBE 


Sales Corporation has i 
$-page circular describing and _ illustrati: 
new “Economy” school wardrobe, which i 
supply closet, and blackboard 


The Austral 


a teacher's 


Austral Economy Wardrobe. 


The circular offers a drawing of the ward: 
specifications for its installation 

Complete information and specifications 1 
obtained by writing to the Austral Sales Corpora 
1 Park Ave., New York 17, N. } 


tion 
rion, , 


NEW SPENCER BULLETIN 


A new 8-page, illustrated bulletin describing t 
Spencer commercial, portable vacuum clean 
has been issued by the Spencer Turbine ( 
Hartford, Conn. It describes and illustrate 
machines, powered by 1 h.p., 4% h.p., and 
motors, which offer both wet and dry cleaning 
1 variety of cleaning tools for floor 

ind walls 

A copy of the bulletin 

to the Turbine ( 


( mm 


tir 


is available by wi 


Spencer mpany at Hart! 


ANNOUNCE QRS 
FLAMEPROOFING CHEMICAL 
ita. F 


1 new flameprootir 
conditioning inter 
flameproofing solut 
h tantly, does not 
treak, withstand 0° F. withou 

ill high-gloss surfaces, an¢ 

oft hand. The firm ha 

] giving direction 
on. Fabrics flamepr 


he cleaned 


The ORS Neon ( orpor ation 
lif, has announced 
In fire 


The 


ites the fabric in 


a 


rior fabri 


evcr il 
imeprooting 
oni iv tilable by 


170 Halste 


NEW IBM TYPING GUIDE 
Busine Machines ¢ 


revised edition ot 


The International 
tion ha 
ryping 


creasing 


inced a 
which 
typing speed and accuracy 

The booklet begins with a brief de 
of the features of the IBM Electric Typ 
ind then discusses its functions and us¢ 
and other fundamentals Inst 
ire also given for basic practice with 
cises, phrase and paragraph exercisé 
ind pecial character key 

Information i 
International Busine 
Vadison 


inne 


Guide offers suggestion 


oper ition 


ivailable by writing 
Machine Cort rat 
Ave., New York 22, N. } 
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hLENESTRA BUILDING PANELS 


el and Aluminum Building Panels” is the Advertisers Products and Services 


tit] f ¢ »w 1951 catalog of Detroit Steel * . . « . ° — 
salt : aaa air Powe 7 ie Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page | 
’ r architects and school boards interested number on which the advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for 
e economical construction of school buildings. product or services available. Write direct to advertisers or use the coupon in | 
NM a TS ee — requesting information from a number of advertisers. | 
letall Grawl sO estra Wa panels, deck | 
floor panels, acoustical panels, acoustical Code Page Code Page | 
and reinforced Holorib floors No. No. No. No. 
Ihe catalog is available by writing Detroit 50 American Crayon Company. 56 534 Mengel C Th 9 | 
a i 2 Me Revie mas ” Ceiin Steect . gel Company, The..... | 
De 9 J brag m pany, 3107 Griffin Stre by 51 American Radiator & 535 Merriam, G. & # CaP BASS oo @ 92 | 
Standard Sanitary Corp..... 10 536 Minneapolis-Honeywell 
DISPLAY MODERN CLASSROOMS 52 American Seating Company. 57 Regulator Co......... 3rd cover 
AT AASA CONVENTION 53 American Structural Products 537 Mitchell Mfg. Co........... 74 
6 ceaee se ee tn es 13. 538 Monroe Calculating Machine 
ly aid the study of enyironmental factors for 54 Bargen-Built Industries ..... 16 PUTT PCC CTT TELE 69 
ling the Neareing process, the Westinghouse 55 Beckley-Cardy C 87 539 M Mfg. C 91 
Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 20, Pa. dis- eckley-Cardy Company... . ontgomery @. GO......-. 
d three model classrooms at the AASA con- 56 Berlin Chapman Company.. 82 540 Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co.. 93 
at Atlantic City, N. J 57 Beseler Company, Chas..... 71 541 Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 83 
By gp the old, modernized, and_ ideal 58 Binney & Smith Co......... 88 542 Nelson Division, Herman, 
; - ak eee ae ee goes 59 Bradley Co., Milton........ 58 American Air Filter Corp.... 3 
kboards, and posture seating can aid learn- 510 Butler Mfg. Co....... 2nd cover 543 Nesbitt, Inc., John J... 4th cover 
The modernized classroom showed what can 511 Central States Distributors, 544 Norcor Mfg. Co., ae 82 
lone with limited funds. The ideal classroom ee ahs 2k nae wae es 93 545 Oneida Products Corp.....4&5 
desk-top illumination of 30 foot candles, 512 Certified Equipment Mfgrs.. 14 546 Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
ent lighting, light walls, and seats forming ; 
sound the teacher's desk 513 Clarin Manufacturing Co.... 88 rer Tere rere e 11 
514 Crane Company ......... 7 547 Peabody Company, The.... 66 
ALLOCATIONS MADE 515 Dodge Div., Chrysler Motors 79 548 Peterson & Co., Leonard.... 89 
defense Production Administration has 516 Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 74 549 Pick Co., Inc., Albert....... 85 
public the fact that allocations of steel. 517 Electric-Aire Engineering 550 Powers Regulator Co....... 93 
and aluminum to meet emergency needs Corp. . verry rs . 70 551 Premier Engraving Company 92 
hoolhouse construction will be available 518 Fenestra Building Products... 53 552 Professional Directory...... 90 
we month of June. The allocations can 519 Globe Automatic Sprinkler 553 QRS Neon Corporation, Ltd. 93 
aha me + ane of education through a SS eee err ee 78 554 Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co..... 82 
e* ris — “—_ Pp —_ . 520 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 2 555 Sexton & Co., Inc., John.... 81 
ee 521 Griggs Equipment Company. 86 556 Sheldon Equipment Co., E. H. 68 
. 522 Heywood-Wakefield Co..... 61 557 Skilsaw, Inc. ............ 91 
FEDERAL AID APPROVE y 
anne. A? AVEO ED 523 Hillyard Sales Companies... 63 558 Sloan Valve Company...... 
er persar tsa dollar fund ae school constru 524 Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard... 88 559 Standard Electric Time Co... 67 
| a ‘e ee a 525 Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 84 560 Superior Coach Corp....... 77 
nee i Gates Oe * Sree 526 Illuminating Engineering Co. 64 561 Taylor Company, Halsey W.. 91 
allies Gites ta anette but entneiins enatin 527 International Business 562 Todd Shipyards Corporation. 62 
boule aveseneudad tev chidicen of fedueel Machine Corp. ..... 73. 563 Trane Company .......... 8 
Another 75 million dollars was approved 528 Joanna Western Mills Co. 75 564 Tremco Mfg. Co., The...... 80 
chool construction in defense area 529 Kewanee Boiler Corp.. 6 565 Underwood Corporation.... 65 
530 Kewaunee Mfg. Company... 55 566 Universal Bleacher Co...... 74 
A CORRECTION 531 Ludman Corporation, The a fe” ee ee 86 
paper on “The Composition of State 532 MacMillan Co., The...... 92 568 Vestal Chemical Company... 76 
f Education,” April, 1951, p. 15, Dr 533 Maple Flooring Mfgrs. Assn. 12 569 Wayne Iron Works........ 59 


I 1 Swall cite the Oregon State Board 


a i. ; ” \ The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 
iui0on a laving three members t ctor 


information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 


! Klamath Falls, calls attention to the advertisement in which you are inferested, clip and mail the coupon to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
that the Oregon board has seven member BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 
SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 1951 
During the month of March, 1951, contracts 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
et, in 11 states on the Pacific Coast, for Please send information offered in the advertisements we have encircled 


hool buildings to cost $10.952.260 





uring the month of March, 1951, Dodge re 


50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 510° 511 
‘ contracts let for 545 school buildings, in 512 513 514 515 516 517 518 519 520 521 522 523 
tates east of the Rocky Mountains. The total 524 525 526 527 528 529 530 531 532 533 534 535 
tract price was $128.370,000 and the floo: 536 537 538 539 540 541 542 543 544 545 546 547 
11,774,000 square feet 548 549 550 551 552 553 554 555 556 557. 558 559 


560 561 562 563 5640 565 566 567 S568 569 
SCHOOL BOND SALES 


luring the month of March. 1951. school bond OO S| er ee eee eee eee eT Tee TT Pee eT Tee 
in the amount of $63,590,700 were recorded 
sales amounted to $13,465,500; Illinois PR ee Pee ee eS Te ee ee eee ee eT ee ee ee eee ee eC 


000; New York, $9,195,000. The drop in 
price of U. S. bonds has had an effect on 
interest rate of school bonds. Twenty out = ie , 
ling bonds at the end of the month averaged 


per cent -  MOPPPEPCERPCLELTC ei eie te e Zone...... SOMO. cc ccc sccves 
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“WEATHER CONTROL” Is ot to Schools 
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Yes, educators and other school officials are quick 
to sense how effectively AUTO-LOK Awning Windows 
play their role in enabling students to get the most out 
of educational facilities provided. They applaud the 100% 
weather control these windows make possible; they 
heartily endorse the elimination of air-infiltration and 
the manner in which these modern school windows cut 
down danger of drafts or perilous “cold spots” which invite 


respiratory ailments and consequent absence from classes. 


Students, too, appreciate the “ventilation at all 
times” -- regardless of the weather outside -- and welcome 
the spring breezes, the maximum visibility and the 
abundance of light that AUTO-LOK brings to any classroom. 


The operating economies of AUTO-LOK are 
at once recognized by school boards and staffs. Lower fuel 
bills. Decreased maintenance costs (for example, the 
windows are easily cleaned from the inside.) Upkeep 
expense of any kind is negligible. 


The Window with the 


x gLOATING SE Al” 


Merely providing weatherstripping isn’t the sole 
answer to elimination of air- infiltration. But in 
AUTO-LOK, vinyl! plastic weatherstripping combines 
with the ingenious locking action of patented, preci- 
sion hardware to create a “floating seal.” Widely 
heralded by architects and builders the country over 
as the greatest single advance in window-making for 
many years -- this “floating seal” feature makes it 
possible for your school to use AUTO-LOK in either 
aluminum or wood, with the full assurance that you 
are securing a closure ten times as tight as generally 
accepted standards -- indeed the 


TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOWS EVER MADE 


May we send you, free, Pictured above: 
informative booklet, Randolph-Macon College 
Ashland, Virginia 


. y Ded 
WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW Aodh » Meell C, tas 


Please address Dept. AS-5 Richmond, Virginia 
LUDMAN CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 4541 Miami, Florida 


PATENTEO »-lok 


weatherstripped 
AWNING WINDOWS 
ALUMINUM or WOOD 
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Will Your New School 





Make Clocks ‘Run Faster ? 


Ot course, no school building can /ttera//) speed up the 


if of time 


But put your students in the right kind of surroundings 
and the clocks will seem to run taster. Because your stu 
dents will be more alert, more interested, more responsive 


—and that means they Il make faster progress. 


Experience shows, for example, that most children’s in 
terest level stays higher longer when they re moved trom 


stutty, overheated surroundings to classrooms in which level 


temperatures, adequate fresh air and proper humidity are 


constantly provided 


Knowing this, more and more school officials are insist- 


ing on modern Honeywell automatic coutrols tor their new 











schools. Honeywell equipment has been proved More accu- 
rate, more dependable. Honeywell controls are simpler, tox 

consistently cost less to maintain. And Honeywell serves 
you with the largest, most widespread statt of control ex- 
perts in the industry 


You owe it to your students and your budget to get all 


the tacts and figures about Honeywell controls for your new 
school. It’s easy to do. Simply call your local Honeywell 
ottice. Or write Honeywell, Dept. AJ-5-84, Minneapolis 8, 


Minnesota. Why not do it today! 
mMiiseEN TPT eaeF @ & %@ 
Honeywell 
rit in. Ctl 
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ONLY NESBITT GIVES YOU THIS ‘THERMAL BLANKET” 


lhe trend toward larger areas of fenestration in the modern schoolroom makes greater 
demands of the heating and ventilating unit. The “thermal blanket” provided by tl 
Nesbitt Syneretizer adequately shields occ upants against the window “wall-of-ice in norma 
situations: but under conditions of extremely long glass exposure and very low outdo 


temperatures, an “extra blanket” is called for. Nesbitt WIND*O*LINE meets such need- 

When specified as an auxiliary of the free-standing Nesbitt Svneretizer, WIND*O*LIN! 
consists of finned-tube radiation in an attractive grilled casing. It is located just below th 
Large windows become a “wall-of-ice” windows and extends from both ends of the Syneretizer unit ventilator for the full length « 


on very cold days unless shielded by the sill. as pu tured above. It is controlled in evecle with the Sv ne retizer to vive heat whi 
the Nesbitt Thermal Blanket. 





required where heat is needed. 

WIND? O*LINE is also available with The Nesbitt Package. recessed in a channel at t! 
rear of the storage units... but itis not necessary to install storage cabinets to get this ext! 
protection, WIND*O*LINE is vet another Nesbitt innovation which permits more 


| Americas schools to enyoy the neu standard ol classroom comlort., 






Hh0 NOM ¢ YUCICH er UNIT VENTILATOF 
MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILA. 36, PA. ¢ SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATI( 
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